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CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
UNITED STATES 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


66 ILK PRODUCTION IS ON THE UPGRADE,” Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan told the Editor of the American Milk Review in an 
exclusive Washington interview during mid-August. 

Speaking against a background of encouraging crop reports that indicate 
record or near record harvests in the principal grains, the Secretary declared that 
the decline in dairy cattle numbers which has been plaguing the industry since 1945, 
has stopped. Dairymen can look forward to increased supplies of raw milk, he said. 


The Secretary, a tall, vigorous, affable man in his mid-forties, compli- 
mented handlers on the efficiency with whjch they have distributed milk during 
the trying post war period. The ability of the industry to keep milk prices below 
the “all food” average was a major triumph Mr. Brannan said. He expressed the 
opinion that, while upward trends in prices for some commodities might continue, 
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although with considerable less violence, the general food situation had reached 
the levelling off stage. 


The Secretary based his opinion on the remarkable production figures re- 
ported for wheat, corn, peanuts, and cotton. “There will be plenty of grain for 
our domestic requirements and sufficient surplus with which to meet the export 
demand,” he said. “Corn production is at an all time high. Wheat is surpassed 
only by last years record crop. Cotton and peanuts are both close to new peaks. 
The feed outlook is excellent.” 


Most encouraging to milk handlers and consumers alike, was the Secretary's 
statement on the upswing in dairy cattle numbers and the attendent increase in 
milk supplies. Mr. Brannan declared that the easy money attraction of other forms 
of agriculture and the high price of beef which, coupled with extremely high grain 
prices, had caused many farmers to pull out of the dairy business, were beginning 
to disappear. He said that many farmers who had seized the opportunity to sell 
out at top prices, were going back into business again now that conditions were 

Characterizing the decrease in dairy cattle numbers as a situation that has 
more favorable to the production of milk. 


“alarmed us too,” the Secretary declared that it was a part of a cycle reflected in 
other classes of livestock. Land that had formerly been used for grazing had been 
turned over to grain production during the war years with a resulting curtailment 
in the production of hogs, sheep, and cattle. The prospect of a plentiful supply of 
feed at reasonable prices was checking the decline and pushing livestock numbers 
upward, Mr. Brannan said. 


A rising scale of wages for agricultural workers and a shortage of skilled help 
for dairy farmers were other factors in falling production that the Secretary felt 
were improving. “If they have not already done so, farm wages are rapidly ap- 
proaching a stabilization point,” Mr. Brannan declared. “I do not look for any 
great increase in the cost of production.” 


In support of his contention, Secretary Brannan pointed out that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is currently involved in two wheat purchasing operations that 
highlight the availability of grain for export. Under the price support program the 
Department will loan any farmer who wishes to take advantage of the opportunity, 
RE $1.98 a bushel on wheat he wants to put into storage. At the same time purchases 
of wheat for the European Recovery Program are going forward with the Depart- 
ment buying wheat at the market price according to the specifications set forth in 
the law. The fact that sufficient supplies of grain can be found for the Recovery 
program in the face of a higher loan value under price support, the Secretary said, 
was evidence that bumper crops would satisfy all the demands for grain both 
domestic and foreign. 


© In response to a question relating to the current flush of Federal investiga- 

e e tions of the milk industry, the Secretary said that one of the big jobs confronting 

7 the dairy industry was to acquaint the public with the facts of milk pricing. Mr. 
Brannan deplored the tendency among some dealers to explain price increases as 

the result of orders from Federal Market Administrators. “The price is established 

under Federal order on the basis of what producers, handlers, and consumers put 

into the record,” he said. “Explanation of each price change is stated at the time the 

adjustment is made. That is the real story of price increases. Handlers would do 

both themselves and the public a service by greater dissemination of these facts.” 


As far as the investigations themselves were concerned, the Secretary could 
offer little but sympathy. He pointed out, however, that as long as the laws gov- 
erning price agreements were on the books, the Department of Justice had no choice 
but to carry out the will of Congress. 

Queried as to why the Department of Agriculture did not do more to explain 
high prices, particularly in the case of fluid milk, Mr. Brannan said that the 
Department had a choice of devoting its energies toward explaining high prices 
culture or trying to increase production in order to bring prices down. The Secretary felt 
>in an that the latter alternative was the proper one for his Department and pointed to 
the huge harvests forecast for this year and as a justification of the choice. 
ndicate Secretary Brannan sees the Dairy Industry as a team operation with producers, 
ed that handlers, and equipment manufacturers as the main elements in the team. He had 
» 1945, high praise for the men who process the nation’s milk and observed “They know 
‘e said. their business. There is not a great deal that we can do to help them. 

A strong current of optimism that could not be mistaken ran through the 
Secretary's remarks. Increased stabilized grain supplies, the prospect of a stabilized 


compli- 


_— agricultural wage level, and the return of many farmers to the dairy business 
a point to a more plentiful supply of milk. This reporter had the feeling, as the 
Sec 





, result of his interview with Mr. Brannan that on the dangerous problem of raw 
yntinue, : , a oe » 
material supplies the dairy industry is “over the hump. 
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1930, the exact date being un- 

known to the Grand Jurors 

"is a phrase that is becoming in- 
creasingly familiar to the well boxed 
ears of the American dairy industry. 
With Federal, State, and local law en- 
forcement agencies yelping on the trail 
of alleged price fixing agreements in a 
half dozen major milk markets, isolated 
indeed is the dairyman who does not 
recognize the words quoted as the open- 
ing salvo in a Grand Jury indictment. 


iT ABOUT THE year 


Although most of the charges in the 
barrage of indictments are as baffling as 
one of “Rapid Robert’s” fast ones, the 
great American game of investigation 
and indictment goes its irritating way. 

Two excerpts from the indictment that 
brought seven dairy firms and a _ pro- 
ducer’s cooperative before the bar of 
justice in the District of Columbia, illus- 
trate the bewildering character of the 
charges. The Maryland-Virginia Milk 
Producers Association the indictment de- 
clared “charged to each of said defend- 
ant distributors for milk delivered in the 
District of Columbia—the same price for 
milk of equal grade and class as it is 
charged to each of the other defendant 
distributors receiving milk in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” The idea, charging 
distributors the same price for milk of 
“equal grade and class.” It is enough 
to make an honest citizen despair — 
charging the same price. But that is not 
all. Another section of the indictment 
declares that “the defendants agree upon 
a classification of milk into three classes 
having no relationship to purity or qual- 
ity, said classification to be governed 
and determined by the use to which this 
is put by each of the defendant distribu- 
tors.” Well might Roger J. Whiteford, 
attorney for Chestnut Farms-Chevy 
Dairy observe, “. . . This is simply an- 
other illustration of the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which business frequently finds 
itself when it has followed the plan 
established by one branch of the gov- 
ernment and is indicted by another 


The Washington story, began in 1947 
and came to a climax on April 27, 1948 
when Justice Richmond B. Keech threw 
the case out of court with the words, 
“From my interpretation of the statutes 
I find this indictment is insufficient.” 
The Department of Justice has appealed 
the case and as matters now stand a 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


higher court will entertain the problem 
of the Capitol’s 35 million dollar milk 
industry. 


A little pale alongside the slashing 
charges burgeoning from the Chicago 
investigation that came to full flower 
last month in a Grand Jury indictment, 
the Washington story is, nevertheless, a 
characteristic drama in the present series 
of milk industry investigations. 


As the Grand Jury indictment de- 
clares, the tale goes back to 1930. There 
have been three investigations of the 
milk business in Washington before the 
current development. In 1931 Senator 
Arthur Capper, a Republican from Kan- 
sas, headed a Senate Agriculture Sub- 
committee investigation to determine 
whether dairy farmers supplying the 
Washington market were getting a fair 
profit. The substance of the Senator’s 
investigation was expressed in the state- 
ment that declared the farmers were 
“sitting pretty.” Two years later the 
investigational scapel was whetted up 
anew with an investigation into an al- 
leged “milk trust.” This investigation 
was conducted by Senator William King 
of Utah and came up with the usual 
findings, largely nothing. 


Third Probe Launched 

Two years before Pearl Harbor turned 
the nation’s thoughts into other chan- 
nels, a third probe slammed into the 
District’s dairy industry with all the im- 
pact of a ton of brick. Charges flew so 
fast that, ‘as one reviews the record 
nearly a decade later, one wonders 
whether this is the account of a legisla- 
tive branch of the United States gov- 
ernment or a chapter from the life his- 
tory of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

William T. Schulte, a Democrat from 
Indiana, saw an attempt to freeze the 
midwest out of Eastern markets in the 
Washington situation. One of the main 
targets of the Representative’s wrath 
was Bruce B. Derrick, then and now 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Maryland- 
Virginia Milk Producers Association. The 
whole milk setup in Washington was a 
“plot,” the Congressman said, and de- 
clared that Mr. Derrick was a “cheap 
racketeer.” 

On another occasion Schulte gave the 
needle to Elwood H. Seal, then District 
of Columbia corporation counsel who 
later became counsel for the Maryland- 


Virginia Milk Producers Association. 
According to the Washington Post when 
Mr. Seal, acting for the District, ob- 
jected to a committee ruling, Mr. Schult 
demanded “‘Are you speaking as cor- 
poration counsel or as attorney for the 
Maryland-Virginia Association?’ ” 

“*You’ve made that charge once too 
often, Mr. Seal shouted, leaping to his 
feet. ‘Either prove it or shut up.’ 

“Mr Schulte retorted that he had heard 
Mr. Seal tell an association official that 
he would ‘look out for their interests’ in 
the investigation. 


“You're a liar, shouted Mr. Seal. 

“*You’'re a damn liar,’ retorted Mr. 
Schulte. 

“‘Tll punch you in the face, ex- 
claimed Mr. Seal. 

“Don’t be silly, returned the red- 
faced Mr. Schulte. 

The rest of the investigation was not 
much better. Telephone wires were 
tapped and charges were made that two 
men offered to “deliver” the votes of 
various members of the investigating 
committee to the Producers Association 
for a thousand dollars. The controversy 
reached the floor of the House on “Capi- 
tol Hill” where Representative John C. 
Schafer of Wisconsin said “The man 
who set the (dictograph) traps is a cross 
between a polecat and the biggest skunk 
abroad in the land.” The leader of the 
investigating subcommittee responded 
with “If I set a trap for a rattlesnake 
and a skunk gets in it, it’s no fault of 
mine.” On this gentle note the 1939 
investigation ended with, what the 
Washington Post described as, “no deci- 
sion on any material issue’ ” 

In October of 1947 a Grand Jury re- 
turned an indictment of seven Wash- 
ington milk distributing companies, the 
Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, and Bruce B. Derrick, secretary- 
treasurer of the Maryland-Virginia Iro- 
ducers Association. The indictment was 
the result of a Department of Justice 
investigation under the direction of John 
F. Sonnett, Assistant Attorney General. 

While the pattern of the investigation 
was not unusual the fact that a_pro- 
ducers cooperative was involved in the 
indictment gave the case a decidedly 
new look. The principal villain in the 
piece was the Maryland-Virginia Pro- 
ducers Association, a situation that really 
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put a monkey wrench in the works. Not 
only were dairymen confounded by the 
course of events but so were officials in 
the Department of Agriculture. They re- 
quested a member of the Department of 
Justice to give them the “hot dope” on 
the situation. One of the carefully nur- 
tured proteges of the Department of 
Agriculture is the producer cooperative. 
Indeed these cooperatives are expressly 
exempt from provisions of the anti-trust 
laws by the Cooperative Act of 1926. 
What the Department of Agriculture 
officials wanted to know and still want 
to know is; are cooperatives or are they 
not, exempt from anti-trust action by 
the Department of Justice? 


The government's case was _ based 
primarily on the fact that the Maryland- 
Virginia Milk Producers Association con- 
trols about eighty per cent of the milk 
on the Washington Market. Control of 
this supply, it was charged, was con- 
summated by forcing producers to join 
the Association whether they wanted to 
or not. The Producers Association con- 
tracted with trucking concerns picking 
up milk for the Washington Market 
whereby only members of the Associa- 
tion could get their milk to the city, ac- 
cording to Department of Justice investi- 
gators. Once this control became a real- 
ity the Producers Association conspired 
with members of the dairy industry in 
Washington to “eliminate and suppress 
competition in the sale of milk to and 
the purchase of milk by the defendant 
distributors to consumers and other pur- 
chasers in the Washington Metropolitan 
area... 


There were sixteeen counts in the in- 
dictment. Aside from the usual charges 
of collusion in fixing prices there were 
two or three sections of the “Conspi- 
racy” part of the indictment that were 
decidedly remarkable. The Association 
was charged with seeking to “persuade 
and induce the Health Department of 
the District of Columbia, under the 
guise of health regulations to prevent 
the importation of milk into the District 
of Columbia from sources outside of the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and 
from producers who have not been li- 
censed by the District health authori- 
ties.” This charge was described as 
“junk” by Justice Richmond when the 
indictment was presented to the court. 
Another section of the indictment, hardly 
less remarkable, declared that defend- 
ants agreed among themselves to get 
out from under the Federal Milk Mar- 
keting Order for the Washington mar- 
ket, a privilege which the Department 
of Agriculture has consistently pointed 
to as the right of producers who oper- 
ate under a Federal order. Yet another 
section of the indictment declares that 
the defendants “discuss and agree upon 
the prices at which the defendant dis- 
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tributors shall sell fluid milk and cream 
to consumers and other purchasers in 
the District of Columbia and in the 
Washington Metropolitan area.” Mr. 
Derrick declared that he had always re- 
fused to discuss resale prices with dis- 
tributors. As a matter of fact, the evi- 
dence that exonerated the Producers 
Association official from this charge was 
a distributor memorandum that said, 
“Derrick, as usual, won’t discuss resale 
prices.” 

The Washington story is not a pretty 
thing. It received prominent space in 
the Washington newspapers and con- 
siderable lineage was devoted to ana- 
lyzing the effect that the trial would 
have on milk prices. The Washington 





MILK AT A GLANCE 


Encouragement for housewives 
who are plagued by rising food 
costs was held out by the National 
Dairy Council. 

Summarizing bulletins from the 
various branches of the govern- 
ment: the Dairy Council gave these 
two prospects for the rest of 1948. 
First: milk prices will remain rela- 
tively steady, although somewhat 
higher than in 1947. Second: In 
comparison to the prices for other 
foods, milk continues to be one of 
the cheapest nutrient sources for 
safe and healthful meals. 

These forecasts take into con- 
sideration the demands of the 
European recovery program upon 
national economy. 











News on March 9 carried a story with 
a three column head “Here’s How Milk 
Indictments May Lead To Lower 
Prices.” And in an editorial the same 
day the “News” observed “we have re- 
gretted the increasingly tendency to soak 
the milk bottle for the last penny it will 
bear. We would like to see milk within 
the reach of every city consumer.” The 
editorial went on to say “Yesterday’s 
conspiracy indictment is a job for the 
courts. Every Washingtonian will watcn 
the progress of the case with under- 
standably keen personal interest. 


“Meanwhile, however, we shall hope 
for a return soon to normal and reason- 
able milk prices.” 


After four investigations in which the 
net result has been “no decision,” “case 
dismissed,” or “producers are ‘sitting 
pretty) one might reasonably expect 
that the light would begin to dawn on 
newspaper editors and _ investigators 
alike. That such a situation will come 
to pass is open to a large amount of 
reasonable doubt. Perhaps the most tell- 
ing observation on the entire sorry busi- 


ness was. made by Chestnut Farms’ 


Roger Whiteford who said, 


“It seems most strange that the Anti 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice, through its nine lawyers assigned 
to the indictment, has seen fit to indict 
not only the farmers’ co-operative asso- 
ciation and all of the principal distribu- 
tors in the District of Columbia, but by 
inference and citation also the Health 
Department of the District of Columbia 
for its obedience to the acts of Congress, 
the Virginia State Milk Commission for 
obeying its state statutes and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for carrying 
out the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which regulated the marketing of milk 
in the Washington metropolitan area .. .” 


In sober truth, one might ask, as an 
official of an Eastern dairy concerned 
asked a few days ago, “Do you want a 
free enterprise system or don’t you?” 
The answer is probably yes. The Ameri- 
can public does want a free enterprise 
system, yes indeed, but the price must 
be cheap.” 


* 
NDC GETS BACK PATTED 
Chicago, Il.—The National Dairy 


Council got a couple of pats on the 
back recently. 


Felix Gross, managing editor of the 
International Press Agency, at Cape- 
town, appealed to the Dairy Council 
for food photographs, which the Council 
uses with recipes in servicing the daily 
press of the nation. 

He received a package, and wrote to 
Miss Alice M. Cooley, director of home 
economics of the Dairy Council, under 
whose supervision the photos were taken 
and distributed: 

“I must express my great admiration 
for your splendid work. These photo- 
graphs are really the most beautiful in 
every respect that I have ever seen, and 
I have handled press photographs for 
over 30 years. . Wherever I have 
shown these photos they have been 
universally acclaimed.” 


WHILE IN ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Educational food models and instruc- 
tional pieces of literature from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council are seeing service. 

Miss Christine A. MacKenzie, the first 
domestic science department head in 
Aberdeen, has begun using them for the 
1,600 children in her school. 


“I have never seen anything so ideal 
for the purpose,” she wrote to the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, through whose 
services the educational materials were 
obtained. 
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NDER today’s business conditions the use 
U of efficient, labor-saving machinery and 
equipment is a “must”. Concerns equipped 
with modern machinery, designed to increase 
production and decrease costs, have a decided 
advantage over less foresighted competitors. 

Responsible concerns can purchase ma- 
chinery and equipment WiTHOUT TyING Up 
THEIR WORKING CAPITAL. Terms can be 
arranged which spread payment over ex- 
tended periods. The cost is then amortized 
out of income and the installation pays its 
own way out of increased earning capacity. 

After you make an initial payment, C.I.T. 
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INCLUDE IN YOUR PLANS 
0 
$ f ) 
THAT CONSERVES YOUR 


WORKING CAPITAL 


WILL FURNISH THE BALANCE OF THE 
MONEY TO COMPLETE THE TRANSACTION. 
The reasonable cost of this financing is 
based on the number of months required to 
liquidate the obligation. Meanwhile, you 
have put expansion plans into action without 
depleting your operating funds. 

Whenever you buy machinery and equip- 
ment, it will pay you to find out how C.I.T. 
financing can benefit you. Ask any of the 
offices below to tell you how our resources 
can be placed at your disposal. The informa- 
tion may make it easier for you to conserve 
your working capital. 
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“VENDORS” ARE A SPECIALTY 


You Are Either in the Vending Machine Business or the Milk 
Business But Not Both Say Officials, the People That Know 


ILK FANS IN 
HUNDREDS of 
metropolitan 
York offices and 

getting 

their favorite beverage 
through vending ma- 
chines according to Ben 

Simon, president of the 

City Milk Company. 
More than 15,000 1/2 

pint and 1/3 quart con- 


New 


factories are 





tainers answer the call of cash money 


each day from City Milk’s string of 


200 machines 


Beginning in 1938 in response to the 
persistent question “If the coke people 
can do it, why can’t I?” Ben Simon has 
run an idea into the largest milk vend- 
ing business in New York City. 


Selling milk through a vending ma- 
chine is not an exclusive idea with the 
City Milk Company. The technique has 
been tried by many dairies. The differ- 
ence seems to be that City Milk is one of 
the few companies that have had real 
success with the idea. “If there is any 
key factor for success in the vending 
good machine,” says 
Simon. City Milk has obtained from vari- 
ous manufacturers machines that 
proved reliable. 


business it is a 


have 
This is what they feel 
is the basis for their success as a vendor. 
“A machine,” says Simon, “that is not on 
the job all the time is a bad advertise- 
ment for the company and sooner or 
later the company will lose the customers 
who had patronized the machine.” One 
of his biggest headaches is trying to 
place machines in factories where a pre- 
vious machine had been tried and proved 
faulty. That is the prime reason why, in 
spite of repeated offers to place any kind 
of machines in some offices, the com- 
pany has turned them down. Good ma- 
chines are at the moment hard, if not 
impossible, to find. Naturally City Milk 
wants to expand its business, but with 
the 200 machines they now have they 
are willing to go along until they can 
get a machine that will meet their 
strict requirements for performance and 
serviceability. 


If you asked what business they were 
in they would say that they were in 
the vending business. They are not jok- 
ing. Milk is merely the commodity they 






By HUGH ROBINSON 


put into the machines, the machines 
themselves are their concern. They have 
their own dairy plant but that is entirely 
separated from the vending end. Accord- 
ing to Simon, the reason why some milk 
dealers have had hard luck with vend- 
ing machines in the past is because they 
went into it as a sideline. “I was in the 
milk business until I started putting my 
milk in machines,” he said. “Since that 
time I have been in the vending busi- 
The milk goes into our machines 
only because it is a good seller.” 


ness. 


But that milk is a good seller has 
been proven beyond any doubt by the 
large sales that accompany the installa- 
tion of any machine. Simon estimates 
that the company milk machines are 
patronized by 35% of all those that have 
access to them. For profitable operation 
of a machine Simon feels that 60% of 
capacity per day is a minimum sales: and 
sets the ideal capacity for a machine 
at between 150 and 200 units. For selec- 
tive palates the ideal machine would 
include provision for handling chocolate 
milk as well as plain milk. 


Reiterating his stand that vending milk 
cannot be a sideline to a regular milk 
business, Simon suggests five divisions for 
a milk vending concern. They are: 


1. Engineering — A competent 
engineer should be employed by 
the concern to improve the designs 
of existing machines or to create an 
entirely new one if necessary. He 
should be on hand to give expert 
advice on the handling and care of 
the machines, and should not be a 
part time man but must be on the 
job all the time. 


2. Maintenance Naturally at 
least one maintenance man should 
be employed by the concern to 
service any machines that need re- 
pairs. Under or incompetently staff- 
ing of this division of the business is 
dangerous as poor or overworked 
maintenance men cannot keep a 
large number of machines in work- 
ing order. 

3. Distribution—It is a danger- 
ous fallacy to believe that a route- 
man normally employed in distribu- 
tion to homes, stores and restaurants 
can handle the distribution of milk 
to a vending machine. It is not that 





the process is complicated but it 
does entail a certain amount of train- 
ing before he can determine minor 
defects in a machine. It would be 
impractical to send out a highly 
skilled maintenance man on a job 
that might have been easily repaired 
by a routeman with very little 
knowledge of the equipment. The 
routeman’s job is not to be con- 
sidered one of just dumping the milk 
in the machine. 


4. Sales — As in any concern, 
sales are of vital importance. This 
is particularly true when machines 
are limited and their placement 
must be profitable to the company. 
A sales force that looks over the 
most profitable locations and then 
goes out and gets them, is of ines- 
timable value to a milk vending 
concern. 


5. The Milk Plant Itself—This is 
the only phase of the business that 
is comparable to the ordinary opera- 
tion of a dairy. The plant is handled 
in the same manner as any good 
milk plants with the sole exception 





Exterior view of a City Milk dispenser. Clean 
lines and neat appearance mark the outward 
features of this model. 
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TREAMLINE YOUR PLANT WITH A |_ 
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SANITARY 


PIPE WASHING MACHINE 






























The smooth operating water pres- 
sure mechanism makes certain spot- 
less pipe interiors, free from possible 
milk contamination, positively remov- 
ing bacteria and milk stone. There is 
no marring of pipe interiors. 

Can be purchased as a complete ma- 
chine, tank only or Washing Drive 
Mechanism only for mounting on any 
type tank or table. 

Mounting bracket furnished. 

Sturdily constructed to last a lifetime. 
Write today for complete information. 


Stoelting Features 


1 — Tank, 14-gauge Heavy Galvanized Steel 
2— Covered Drive Mechanism 

3 — Centrifugal Water Pressure Pump 

4 — Welded Construction 

5 — Wood Roller Pipe Rest 

6 — Wide Back Apron 

7 — Correct Working Height 

8— 14 H. P. Master Motor 


STOELTING BROTHERS COMPANY 


KIEL, WISCONSIN 



















Interior view of one of City Milk’s dispensers. 
Each shelf is an entirely separate unit dis- 
pensing the containers in consecutive order. 


that all milk is put into 1/3 quart, 


1/2 pint and 1 pint containers. 


Again quoting Mr. Simon, “It is essen- 
tial that these divisions be maintained 
for the successful operation of a milk 
vending concern.” 


Another factor that should be borne 
in mind in this type of business is that 
establishments which have one of the 
company’s machines consider it a very 
small item in their lives. They do not 
wish to be bothered with the problems 


of the machine operator. The machines 
are there for the convenience of all and 
if they create to much trouble they be- 
come more of an inconvenience than an 
aid. The machine must be able to dis- 
pense milk rapidly and preferably two 


at a time. A boss somehow fails to see 
any value in a line of men waiting to 
purchase milk on company time. 


Included in the idea] machine would 
be the unit system of construction with 
three or four easily removable units so 
that inoperative units could be removed 
and replaced on the location and the 
replaced units repaired at the shop. 
This would save trips for the maintenance 
man and reduce the time and cost of 
repairs. 

Malicious damage to machines is ever 
present. This danger can be averted in 
a large measure by a little carefulness 
on the part of the operator. First, a 
machine should never be placed where 
it will not be protected. By protection is 
meant a situation where a number of 
people are always present in the imme- 
diate area of the machine so that thieves 
and cranks will hesitate before they 
tamper with it. Of greater importance 
than most people realize, the machine 
should be in an operating condition at 
all times and have a fool proof device 
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for returning coins when sold out. Dis- 
satisfied or thwarted purchasers can be- 
come very angry and disgusted if their 
money disappears into the machine with- 
out the resultant delivery of milk. 


The question might arise, “Why should 
it be necessary to accept the risk for 
these machines?” Insure them and let 
somebody else worry. Insurance has 
proved impractical for a number of 
reasons. Mainly the insurance involves 
forms that have to be filled out by the 
people who have agreed to install the 
machines. Thus if anything happens to 
one of the machines the insurance com- 
pany sends an investigator and he takes 
up the time of the company involved. 
This extra bother might make them ask 





| MILK PROFITS SHOWN 


| “Three Quarts For Less Than 
| A Penny Profit” is the title of a 
| pamphlet gotten up by the Abbotts 
| Dairies Inc., Philadelphia milk 
| dealers for circulation among their 
customers to explain the distribu- 
tion of the milk dollar. 


The booklet, a four page affair 
is done in black and red with 
clever pen and ink sketches. On 
the inside cover the question 
“How much profit does the dis- 
tributor make on the quart of milk 
he delivers to your doorstep?”, and 
underneath “According to recent 
consumer surveys, most people 
think he makes as much as five 
cents a quart. Here are the real 
facts:” 





Then point by point the booklet 
goes on to explain how much is 
spent for the raw milk, how much 
for wages, how much for taxes 
and machinery replacements, how 
much for plant operation and de- 
livery costs and finally graphically 
shows that this leaves but two 
cents of the original dollar tor 
improvements and _ stockholders 
profit. 











that the vendor be removed from their 
place of business. The red tape, plus the 
cost of the insurance, makes it inadvis- 
able to insure, so City Milk absorbs the 
cost of repairs to their machines. Serious 
damage is infrequent but if it does occur 
more than once or twice in any one 
location, the company removes the ma- 
chine or discontinues its operation until 
such time as that factory or office can 
supply the necessary protection. 

As Ben Simon said, “A vendor can 
place any number of machines that he 
can obtain right now but in placing these 
machines he should put they only where 
they'll sell and where they’re safe.” 


MILK PRICES RAISED 
USDA Sets Higher Minimums for 
New York and Philadelphia Areas 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced July 26 estab 
lishment of advanced minimum whole 
sale milk prices to producers supplying 
New York and Philadelphia markets dur- 
ing the balance of the year. In the six 
state New York shed August and Sep- 
tember 3.5 percent milk is set at a mini- 
mum of $5.68 per 100 pounds, and 
October through December at $6.12. 
July price was $5.46. The 1947 August- 
September minimum rate was $5.02, 
and October-December $5.46. 

During the August-December period 
a price comparable to that established 
under the Boston federal milk order may 
be used if it is higher than the New 
York minimum. 

Philadelphia price floors were set at 
$5.90 per 100 pounds for August and 
September and $6.30 for October 
through December, based on 4 per- 
cent milk. 

July price floor in Philadelphia was 
$5.56. It remained at that rate from 
August through December of last vear. 

Milk producers in both 
proved the new schedule. 


* 
OPENS TEXAS OFFICE 

Buflovak Equipment Division of Blaw- 
Knox Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of Chemical and Food Process- 
ing equipment and large Gray Iron Cast- 
ings, announce the opening of an office 
at 441 First National Bank Building, 
Houston, Texas. Mr. Hugh P. Coulter, 
Sales Engineer with the New York Office 
for the past 12 years, will be in charge. 


6 
PLAN DAIRY EXHIBIT 


Jamestown, N. D.—Preparation of 
food “the dairy way” will be a theme 
of the homemaking exhibitions of the 
Future Farmers of America and 4-H 
clubs at the second annual North Da- 
kota state dairy show here September 
15 to 18, inclusive. 


areas ap- 


Excellence and efficiency, rather than 
competition, will be the keynote when 
4-H and FFA groups from the entire 
state convene at the dairy show, an- 
nounce co-chairman Ruth Sheppard, 
Fargo, N. D., and Mrs. M. H. Clausen, 
Jamestown. 

Each county is to pick its outstanding 
team or individual performer in some 
phase of homemaking to exhibit at the 
show. Solutions of fundamental clothing 
problems, including style shows and de- 
signing, will be paired with methods of 
quick and efficient cooking. 
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REVIEW 


Nour delivery service is faster, more effi- 
lent... and costs you less... when you 
bea SCHNABEL RETAIL MILK 
DELIVERY BODY. This smart-looking, 
listeel body carries a maximum payload. 
I permits easier, faster loading and un- 
ading. It requires minimum main- 
nance. It gives you maximum perform- 
ncethrough years of trouble-free service. 


built of the finest materials by expert 
atsmen, this SCHNABEL BODY is 
€ result of intensive research and ex- 
‘rimentation, in cooperation with the 
‘ity industry. Its scientifically “engi- 


——_———_————— 
“VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. 845, AT THE D. I. 8. A. 
SHOW IN ATLANTIC CITY, OCTOBER 25 TO 30.” 


neered-to-the-job” construction meets the 
most exacting demands of the industry. 


What’s more, it is “performance-proved”. 
In Western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, where the terrain is exceptionally 
rugged, SCHNABEL BODIES have be- 
come standard with a majority of the 
largest dairies. 


Backed by almost 90 years leadership in 
quality body design, engineering and man- 
ufacture, SCHNABEL BODIES are your 
best buy for utility, long life and low cost. 
Your request will bring full information. 


TRUCK BODY DIVISION 


THE 


SCHNABEL 


Established 1860 


OUTH TENTH STREET 


i 


HUBBARD 3000 


COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 3, PA. 


Write for complete specifications 
on the SCHNABEL RETAIL MILK 
DELIVERY BODY. We'll also beglad 
to send you data on the rugged, 
all-steel SCHNABEL Refrigerated 
ICE CREAM BODY. Just ask for it! 








o—) i 4 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
iene . 
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The Shot Gun Method 


HE DAILY WORKER, rasping voice of the American 
‘Tae Party, sees high milk prices as a “Cold 

War on Babies”. Considering the source, the accusation 
is almost as funny as it is irritating. If it were not for the 
fact that State and Federal agencies from coast to coast 
tacitly endorse such wild statements though endless investi- 
gations of the fluid milk industry, the Daily Worker's editorial 
could be read and enjoyed as a first rate piece of screw- 
ball logic. 


However, when the official investigator of the largest 
city in the land, functioning under no less authority than 
the Mayor himself, finds discounts for large milk sales as 
the basis for inviting criminal prosecution, one wonders who 
is on whose ball team. 


It does little good to cite facts and figures. Unless sta- 
tistics support the “Cold War On Babies” thesis, the Daily 
Worker will have none of them. Regardless of exhaustive 
surveys in various sections of the country that have come up 
with substantially the same figure—a third of a cent a quart- 
as the average distributors’ profit on fluid milk, the rabble 
rousers continue to bray about exhorbitant profits. 


In view of that situation, about all we can do is to call 
the attention of the Daily Worker to one or two trifling facts. 

The first is this: if wages were paid in milk instead of 
money the daily workers in these misguided United States 
would get more milk for their labor than any other people 
on the face of the earth. And if the milk wage in this den of 
decadent capitalistic monopolies could be compared with 
the prevailing milk wage in that paradise of daily workers 
beyond the Elbe,—oh, brother! 

The second trifle to which we would call the attention 
of the Daily Worker is the story of a milk can. Of course 
the story will not be accepted because the protagonist was 
not one of the faithful,—he was only the guy that was going 
to be shot. However, maybe the rest of you boys would like 
to hear it. 


A little more than a year ago, as Russian power pushed 
westward, it enveloped a small country battling its way back 
to health. This particular nation had lost 70 per cent of its 
transport facilities during the war and approximately 60 per 
cent of its dairy cattle. It had also lost its iron mines. Little 
by little the tiny nation was rebuilding its shattered dairy 
industry. There was no steel for milk cans, but there was 
aluminum. Logically therefore, the dairymen turned to ihe 
development of an aluminum can. 

At the time this episode took place, private enterprise 
and individual initiative were not entirely dead in the war 
torn nation. A couple of government factories as well as two 
or three private concerns were able to produce aluminum 
milk cans. It was thought desirable to turn out a single style 
can, which was a reasonable thought. 


The government factories,—that is the factories under 
Communist control,—were producing a can that was a good 
can save for a reinforcing ring on the inside of the can. In 
a conference wiith representatives of the privately owned 
factories it was pointed out to the managers of the govern- 
ment shops that the interior ring was not sanitary. It pro- 
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vided a splendid place for bacteria. Why not change the 
design so that the reinforcing feature was incorporated in 
in some other more sanitary fashion? 


Now the chief opponent of the inside reinforcing band 
is a personal friend of the Editor of the American Milk 
Review. Your Editor does not know at this time whether his 
friend is dead or alive. Your Editor does know that the 
persecution his friend suffered since this episode of the milk 
can lends considerable reasonableness to the story. 

You see, when the Communist boys ran into opposition 
regarding the reinforcing band on the milk can, their principal 
argument was to propose that the opposition be shot. 

The question, gentlemen of the Daily Worker, is how, 
how in name of all that is good and great, is it possible to 
get an efficient system of distribution and a satisfactory supply 
of milk if your attempts at improvement must be made 
under gunfire? 

Bands on the inside of milk cans are not good: Mr, 
Daily Worker. They really aren’t. As a matter of fact, you 
can kill a lot more babies that way than you can by the 
“Cold War” method. 

a 


There’s Always A Problem 


AST MONTH WE HAD THE PLEASURE of an exclu- 

sive interview with the Secretary of Agriculture. As a 

journalist we are proud to present the views of a cabinet 
member in the pages of our magazine. As a dairyman we are 
encouraged by the optimistic character of the Secretary's 
thinking. 

There is no getting around the fact that for the past 
three years, dairying has been one of the least remunerative 
forms of agricultural enterprise. With dairy cattle numbers 
declining and dairy farmers selling out or going into some 
other type of operation, the situation has become increasingly 
serious. The fact that the Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
in a position to know, says that “Milk production is on the 
upgrade”, should be good news to the industry. 

Magnificent grain harvests are the principal fact on which 
the Secretary bases his favorable view. However, as dairymen 
know only too well and as Mr. Brannan pointed out, increases 
in fluid milk supplies will not be forth-coming over night. 
Immediate increases may be expected as the result of heavier 
feeding but the real increases that will come from larger 
herds and more cows must wait on a Nature that will not 
be hurried. 

Because of this lag which is bound to take place the 
industry will find it necessary to redouble its efforts to tell 
the public the true story of the situation. The newspapers 
and radio are carrying impressive stories on the effect that 
bumper crops will have on food prices. Housewives will 
doubtless be exceedingly impatient to realize the benefits of 
low food prices which, in view of the publicity given to good 
harvest, they can not be blamed for expecting. 

The fluid milk industry is in a position to reap a vast 
amount of valuable good will out of increased supplies. The 
danger lies in the delayed action character of more plentiful 
milk. An ever fickle but tremendously important, public 
opinion must be handled with extreme care if the opportunity 
inherent in the situation is to be realized. 
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ECONOMICAL NEW POWDER IS 
COMPLETELY STABILIZED FOR 
LASTING SUSPENSION... 


It will not “settle out’! 


@FINER FLAVOR . . 


“chocolaty” 
your formula. Kraft Stabilized Chocolate-Flavored 
Powder is a superb blend of top-grade, finely ground 


cocoa and sucrose .. . 
a dash of salt and vanillin. 


@ ALWAYS UNIFORM... 


under the strictest quality control system. Flavor 
and performance are always the same, always tops. 


@ EASY TO USE... 


sticky syrup to scrape from the sides of a jug or tin. 
You can get the last spoonful of powder from its 
container. Quickly and easily soluble. 


@ ECONOMICAL... 


Convenience and ease of handling save time and 
money in manufacturing. Never fails, when prop- 
erly used, to produce a delightful, fast-selling 
chocolate drink. 


each batch is made 


no mess. no bother. No 


the price is amazingly low. 
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Make it easier... make it better | 


. a deep-down delicious 
taste that you'll find ideal as a base for 


brought to flavor perfection by 













































Delicious flavor 
Uniform color 
from top to 
bottom! 






Visit us at the DISA 
Convention, Booth 1456 


bd LASTING SUSPENSION ... no “settling 


out.” Stabilized with carrageenin, a highly refined 
pure vegetable gelose. You get an attractive, one- 
color drink in the bottle . . . even and lasting suspen- 
sion of cocoa! And your chocolate drink has the same 
viscosity as fluid milk! 
Call or write the Kraft branch in your area today. Find out more 
about this amazing product. Once you try it you'll agree that 
Kraft Stabilized C *hoc olate-Flavored Powder makes a be tte r dairy 


drink .. . easier. Kraft Foods Company, Dept. AM-1, 500 Peshtigo 
Court, Chicago 90, Illinois. Branches in all principal cities. 


KRAFT 


STABILIZED CHOCOLATE-FLAVORED 


POWDER 


for making chocolate-flavored dairy drinks 























OU’VE GOT TO HAVE more than 

a rabbit’s foot to make a 16 route 

dairy out of a shoestring. According 
to John Ostrom, who did just exactly 
that with Cream Crest Dairy in Skokie, 
[llinois, you’ve got to have a product in 
which you believe and the intestinal 
fortitude to go out and sell it. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Ostrom then a 
veteran employee of Bowman Dairy 
Company of Chicago, had a yen to strike 
out for himself. There were many, on 
that June 4, 1938 when the doors of 
Cream Crest were first opened, who felt 
that Mr. Ostrom would indeed strike 
out, but quick. The fact that he did not 
fan, that, on the contrary he stepped up 
to the plate and connected solidly with 
everything that a fickle fortune could toss 
his way including a crippling automobile 
accident and a war, makes his story one 
of more than passing interest. Cream 
Crest in this August month of 1948, 
operates a fleet of 18 trucks, employs 

people handles 20,000 pounds of 
milk a day, and boasts the North Shore’s 
Finest Milk. 

It happened something like this. Con- 
vinced that enthusiastic selling of a first 
class product was the key to success in 
the milk business Mr. Ostrom put the 
theory into practice. On Skokie Boule- 
vard that skirts the North Shore of Lake 
Michigan just above Chicago, is the main 
road to Milwaukee, Route 41, he built 
a small compact plant. And it was small 
too. There was a hundred gallon batch 
pasteurizer and a bantam bottle washer 
along with a cold room and an office, 
occupying all of the 30x60 feet the neat 


This is a pieture of the front of the plant 
teday. Notice the glass brick instead of 
the metal windew frames. Landscaping 
further dresses up the original building. 


CREAM CREST 


DAIRY 


stone building of the first Cream Crest 
plant afforded. 


Careful Testing Program 
The new plant, small though it was, 
coupled with an extremely careful test- 
ing program to insure a high quality 


The original dairy is shown before improvements were made. 
Even then it had the appearance of cleanliness and beauty. 


the confines of a 30’ by 60’ area. 


7 T FARMS 
on 











raw material, gave him the basis for the 
superior product that he proposed to sell. 
The rest was a matter of ringing door 
bells and getting customers where there 
had been no customers. It sounds easy 
like climbing Mount Everest sounds easy; 
all you've got to do is get to the top. 


It was a complete plant within 
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tank, the milk pump, and rotary can washer. 


joints with the floor to facilitate washing. 


Well it wasn't as any dairyman 
who has started from the bottom knows, 
but also as any dairyman who has started 
from the bottom knows it is the only 
combination that pays off. 


easy 


During those first years when one 
route was the extent of Cream Crest busi- 
ness Mr. Ostrom delivered the milk, 
solicited new business, processed the raw 
milk, washed the bottles, iced the pro- 
cessed product, cleaned the equipment 
each day, and occasionally caught a little 
sleep. “When we reached the point 
where we could put on another man,” 
says Mr. Ostrom, “we felt that we had 
really arrived.” 

Two years ago Cream Crest reached 
the point where it needed to expand. 
The original plant area was increased 
from 30x60 feet to 60x82 feet. Ceilings 
were boosted from 8 feet to 14 and 
additional equipment was _ installed. 
Working in cooperation with Creamery 
Package engineers Mr. Ostrom and his 
right hand man, Harold Goettler: created 
one of the prettiest units you would care 
to see. 


Compact Plant Arrangement 

The plant’s physical equipment is 
arranged to give a smooth flowing opera- 
tion. The result is compactness without 
congestion. Trucks, bringing in the raw 
milk, have a straight approach, to the 
receiving room. From weighing, the milk 
goes to the clarifier where it is clarified 
while still cold. From clarifier, the milk 
moves to a battery of pasteurizers which 
have replaced the single unit that served 
the plant in the early days. The flow of 
milk is all on a straight line into the 
pasteurizers. From pasteurizers the milk 
travels to heat exchangers making a 180 
degree turn. A short connection to the 
bottling machine completes the circuit. 
Conveyors carry the bottled milk along 
the wall to the cold room where it is 
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Shown here are the dairy’s stainless steel dump can and weigh 


Walls form curved 


arranged for loading out in the morning. 
All doors into the cold room are spring 
doors equipped with locks. 


A central panel containing buttons that 
control the bottle washer, filler, sweet 
water, hooder, bottle conveyor, and 
crate conveyor cuits down on footsteps 
and adds to the efficiency of the 
operation. 


The loading operation is conducted on 
the side of the plant away from the 
receiving room following out the logic 
of the “flow” arrangements. On the load- 
ing side as on the receiving side the 
truck driver's approach is a_ straight, 
simple proposition. He merely drives up 
alongside the building. Conveyors carry 
the crates in their proper order to a 
small spring door built into the side of 
the plant where they are loaded directly 
into the trucks. The entire loading opera- 
tion, involving 16 trucks takes about 
an hour and a half. 


Windows in the plant are glass blocks 
which give adequate light without letting 
in dust and dirt. Air is admitted through 





JOHN OSTROM 


and pasteurization of the milk. 
cooled, and some of it is sweet water cooled before pasteurization. 





This section of the dairy is devoted to clarification, homogenization, 


Some of the milk is city water 


filters and literally forced into the build- 
ing under slight pressure. Blowers located 
at ceiling peaks provide the exhaust. 
Walls are tile in a tan pastel shade with 
a dark brown tile extending upward 
about four feet from the floor. The tile 
junction with the floor is curved which 
eliminates the sanitary problem created 
by a square joint. 


Pasteurizing Check on Producers 


Quality control has a prominent place 
in the Cream Crest thinking. Five tests 
are run on the milk; bacteria 
phosphatase, microscopic, specific grav- 
ity, and sediment. 
formed by a Chicago food laboratory and 
regular submitted to Mr. 
Ostrom. One feature of the Cream Crest 
testing program that is on the unique 
side is the practice of running a check 
pasteurizing test on milk from each in- 
dividual producer. This test makes it 
possible to see how the milk proves up 
after pasteurization and any wide varia- 
tion from the quality standard can be 
immediately spotted. 


counts, 
The tests are per- 


reports are 


The report from the laboratory lists 
bacteria counts for each producer before 
and after pasteurization. Running down 
the list on one such report the figures 
read; below 3,000, below 4,000 and then 
too numerous to count. Immediately M1 
Ostrom checks with the producer whose 
milk had the high count after pasteuriza- 
tion, either personally or through fieldmen 
of the Pure Milk Association. According 
to Mr. Ostrom this careful testing pro- 
gram has given him a product which 
he does not hesitate to label as “North 
Shore’s Finest Milk”. 

Cream Crest handles a wide variety 
of products. The less widely used speci- 
alties such as Yogurt, Goat milk, 12 per 
cent or half and half, certified skim, acid- 


(Please Turn to Page 67) 
















































P IN NEW ENGLAND where 
ee ancient hills funnel the rich 
oF ee AE: tobacco land of the Connecticut 
MTT oS Valley southward to the sea, stands 
emma the Charter Oak City of Hartford. 
Insurance Capitol of the world and 
home of the famed Pratt and Whitney aircraft plant, Hartford is a steady, mature city. Supplying 
a large portion of the milk consumed by the community is General Ice Cream’s Bryant and Chapman- 
R. G. Miller and Sons. Presiding effectively over the company’s fortunes is Managing Director 
A. C. Fisher. 





ay 


“Bud” Fisher was brought up in the milk business. His father, Dean W. Fisher, speut 
a lifetime with Creamery Package and General Ice Cream. When he was still in grammar school, 
young “Bud” was working summers in upstate New York condenseries. The day after his graduation 
from the Wharton School of Finance in 1930 he went to work for the Telling-Belle-Vernon Company 
in Cleveland. There were ten years of work in Ohio ice cream and milk plants and then the high 
road led to Schenectady and the General Ice Cream Corporation. Just before the war broke out 
Mr. Fisher went to Bryant and Chapman, a year later he became Assistant to the Managing 
Director C. W. Larson, now heading up the Dairy Products Institute in Buffalo. When Mr. Larson 
left for his new duties it was Fisher for Larson, Peace, Inflation, and Labor Trouble coming up. 





It was no spot for a bushleaguer. During the war years Hartford’s population has been 
swollen by a tremendous influx of defense workers. Years of spade work by the Connecticut Dairy 
and Food Council, one of National Dairy Council’s oldest units, was paying off in a remarkable 
increase in per capita consumption of milk. Milk production that had been fairly stable before 
the war disintegrated into a distressing series of peaks and valleys. Then early this year labor 
trouble boiled up in the form of strike among routemen and plant workers. Mr. Fisher pitched 
to them all, straight, fast pitches with no curves. 


What is the record? Take a look— Managing Director of Bryant and Chapman; Director 
and Member of Connecticut Milk Dealers Association; Vice-President of the Hartford Milk Dealers 
Association; Member Board of Directors, New England Milk Dealers Association; President, 
Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. It is a good record. 


But there is more to tell. Last month the American Milk Review carried the story of 
a Bryant and Chapman experiment in picking up milk direct from the farm by tank truck. The 
implications in this operation are enormous. If the trial operations are successful, and there is 
every reason to believe that they will be, the dairy industry will see changes take place that will 
be close to revolutionary. Although the project is the result of many minds and many hands the 
dream and the spark belong to A. C. Fisher. 
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Size of route loads — quarts delivered 

a tehad ce) per route per day — is the most impor- 
tant factor in selling and delivery costs of 

milk. The larger the route load, the lower 


ecrease Costs Besonwscr ice 
1¢ per quart 


third in the size of the daily route load 
will decrease costs 1c per quart. 


THATCHER T-SQUARE 


glass milk bottles will easily do 
this for you . 





LARGER LOADS 
Up to 84 T-Square quart cases in trucks that 
hold only 56 Standard quart cases. 


INCREASED CAPACITY _ 
T-Squares increase capacity—up to 63% per 
truck — for greatest possible daily output. 





SAVE TRUCKS 
T-Squares will save two trucks for every five 
now in service. 








SAVE EXPENSE _ 
Increased payloads, reduced mileage mean 
less operating and maintenance expense. 


THATCHER GLASS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC, 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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STE Rb: THE \ DELIVERY TRADE 


An air-tight seal as well as a cover cap. Because it 
is made of steel this cap is exceptionally strong and 
durable. It is also tamper-proof. Easily removed in 
the home with the special Dacro Opener. Makes a 
perfect re-seal, which may be snapped back on the 
bottle as often as needed. 





" flak the Twins" 








Now there 


® There is welcome news for dairy operators 
in this newest Dacro feature. Both caps pro- 
vide all the operating advantages which have 
created such an overwhelming demand for the 
Dacro P-38 Cap and Capping System. Now, | 
: with the Aluminum Dacro P-38—which can _ | 
Fee readily be removed by hand—there is no long- 


























you operate. 




















You'll find them at the Dairy Industries 
Exposition, Atlantic City, October 25-30, 
BOOTH 1232 
i 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 7 nanan pts 
Because of its smaller size, the Dacro P-38 
DACRO DIVISION « BALTIMORE 3, MD. Cap takes less material to make and 
sells at a lower price. It saves 
mmm cm www eee ee ee cw ee _——_—w ow oe money on caps every day one ee 
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er any problem with openers in serving the 
store and school trade. @ Compare the Dacro 
| P-38 proposition with any cover cap on the 
| market. Right in principle and proved in use, 
| you'll find it meets every requirement of mod- 
| ern, high-speed bottling ... gives you the three 
things you want most in a milk bottle cap. 

















An air-tight seal as well as a cover cap. Because 





aluminum is somewhat softer than steel, this cap 
may be removed by hand, thus eliminating the need 
for an opener in distribution to stores and schools. 
Makes an excellent re-seal which may be snapped 
back on the bottle as often as needed. 














\ 
| 
i REDUCES OPERATING EXPENSE 
it is in your plant operation that the Dacro P-38 counts 
most. The simple capping mechanism insures continuous, MAKES A HIT WITH HOUSEWIVES 
i efficient operation. Stops and delays are practically Cc - pt of the Dacro P-38 
eliminated. Users find that the Dacro P-38 is saving ..« both Steel and Aluminum ... is a well 
them up to an hour or more in bottling time, with established fact. Housewives like 
es © corresponding reductioninexpense. dase Docro’s protection and its con- anenanane 

— venience in daily use. 
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ICY-FLO 
Seveet WwW. ater Cooler Pe By taking advantage of the tremendous cooling 
ability of ice stored up during “off peak” load 
mV Ice-Bank i/tiiititoe periods, ICY-FLO can save you money. For it 
requires but a small compressor to build up a large 
oe: a V4 ice bank reserve on the coils. Compressor may be 
to Fit A N } Plant of the small Freon or methyl chloride type. Am- 
rer monia may also be used. 
--- ANY Budget! 
You need less space, too, when you install a 
Cherry-Burrell ICY-FLO Sweet Water Cooler. 
! Small and compact in size, self-contained for floor 
/ mounting, ICY-FLO requires only 1~ as much 
| room as a brine tank of the same capacity. 
ose ' See your Cherry-Burrell Representative soon 
oo new aaply SCY PED Sts inte about this space-saving, money-saving sweet water 
e plant, ——— =. floor cooler that cannot possibly freeze or flavor- 
aes oe we contaminate your dairy products. 
| 
CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 
FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
ae gyreac ntladiag i 
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New Million Dollar Plant Officially 


Opened at Seneca, Missouri 


Carolene Products Company Puts Modern Establishment On 
Display—Building Has Daily Capacity of 256,000 Pounds 


By LOUISE BRADY 


N AUGUST 7TH, the observance 
of “Carolene Day” marked the 
official opening of the new million 

dollar plant of the Carolene Products Co.. 
at Seneca, Missouri. Civic organizations, 
officials, and guests from the surrounding 
cities, and rural communities, joined with 
Seneca residents in making it a gala dav. 
Accommodations were provided for some 
15.000 visitors. 


Inside the 350-foot long plant flowers 
from district firms and well-wishers were 
banked against large displays of the com- 
pany’s products. In downtown Seneca 
stores likewise carried large displays of 
company made items, and distributed 
several hundred dollars worth of prizes 
to the visitors. 


At the plant where refreshments and 
favors for the visitors, and children were 
available—company officials conducted 
tours through the building from 10:00 
A.M. until nightfall. One of the most 
distinguished guests was Charles Hauser 
founder of the parent evaporated prod- 
ucts plant at Litchfield, Mlinois. 


The plant completely air-conditioned 
throughout, is located on the Missouri- 
Oklahoma state line. All equipment and 
machinery complete from the evapor- 
ating, canning, to the sterilizing processes 
is of stainless steel. 


Other new features of the plant such 
as the aluminum ceilings, tile floors, the 
latest in streamlined office equipment, 
and the modern air conditioning was 


pointed out to the guests by company 
officials. Emphasis was placed upon the 
fact that the plant represents the latest 
in improvements in the industry. 


In addition to producing “Milnot” an 
evaporated product composed of milk, 
vegetable oil, and vitamins A and D, the 
plant will market large 
butter, and sweet cream. 


quantities of 
Officials esti- 
mate that a rich milk supply in a radius 
of 25-miles of Seneca, will be sufficient 
to supply the plant with the chief raw 
product used. 


Although August 7th, was the official 
opening of the entire plant—only one-half 
of the machinery to be installed is now 
ready for operation. Actually the firm 
is establishing a bi-furcated plant with 
duplicate sets of machinery or equip 
ment—one on each side of the state line. 
Initial operation will simply cover equip- 
ment on the Oklahoma side—but as soon 
as the milk supply warrants expansion, 
and necessary equipment can be installed 
operations on the Missouri side of the 
plant will start. 

The new plant is equipped to receive 
250,000 pounds of milk daily, and can 
handle 30,000 pounds of milk hourly in 
its large evaporator. The sterilizing pro- 
cess is designed to handle 151 cans 
a minute. 








Ask Any of 
ABBOTTS DAIRIES, INC. 
BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 
BEATRICE FOODS CO. - 
DETROIT CREAMERY 
FRENCH-BAUER CO 
ALAMITO DAIRY 


Two Twenty-one 








lur Accounts 


and many other leading dairies throughout the 


Dr. Herman \.Bandesen’s Publications, Inc. 


North La 
La Salle - Wacker Building . Chicago 1, Illinois 


+ 


Can You Mateh 33 NEW ( 
Qut of 100 CALLS 7 


Here Is a Proven Sales Stimulater 


Philadelphia ‘Sai enn ie camem ane areinateas sian 


Chicago 
Numerous Cities 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Omaha 


\ddress 


Salle Street 


country | 


USTOMERS 


h as the Following 


Dr. Herman N. Bundesen’s Publications, Inc. 


TWO TWENTY-ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS - 


Please send information, without 


Name of Co 


City and Stxte 
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DEPT. B 


obligation, to 
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The 
RETURNED MILK 


PROBLEM 


By FRED BERGGREN 










Professor Goss goes over a dairy problem with 
Donald L. Olson, a mechanical engineering 
student taking graduate work in dairying at 












tled milk from retail stores, while 

an old and ever-present one, can 
be lessened. Prof. E. F. Goss, the milk 
marketing specialist at Iowa State Col- 
lege, offers a few pointers on how dairy- 
men can handle the situation: 


’ ‘HE PROBLEM OF returned bot- 


If the returned bottles are of the 
cream-top type, the best solution is to 
pour off the cream and separate the 
milk. This works if the milk is sweet 
and not homogenized. The skimmed 
cream can be used for butter or ice 
cream. The skimmilk can be used for 
the manufacture of cottage cheese, ice 
cream or chocolate milk, Mr. Goss sug- 
gests. 

Of course milk that has been homo- 
genized before it was put out on the 
route cannot be separated. “The solu- 
tion for ‘homo’ milk is to work it up 
into cultured buttermilk, chocolate milk 
or ice cream mix. Some of it can also 
be used for cheese milk, but the amount 
that can be used this way is limited,” 
Mr. Goss says. 


Under the ordinary method of homo- 
genizing milk, when 2,000 to 2,500 
pounds pressure is used, churning of fat 
in homo is difficult. Instead of trying to 
churn sweet homogenized milk, Mr. Goss 
recommends that dairy plant operators 
ripen the cream by using starter. This 
adds acids to the milk. It can then be 
churned sour more efficiently than other- 
wise. “Fat works out of the homogen- 
ized milk cleaner than it would were no 
starter added,” Mr. Goss explains. 


Separation 


Milk returned sour should be neutral- 
ized first before the milk is separated. 
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Iowa State College. 


Use the cream for butter only; sour 
cream should never be used for ice cream 
purposes, W. J. Caulfield, Iowa State 
College ice cream specialist warns. If 
the dairy operator with sour milk re- 
turned from off his routes has hogs, he 
may feed it to them. Then he may be 
able to sell it back to one of his neigh- 
bor producers, Mr. Goss suggests. 

Separation will fail to take all the fat 
out of the curd if acid milk is separated. 
The fat becomes locked up in curd par- 
ticles. This curd will tend to clog up 
the dairyman’s separator too, Mr. Goss 
says. 

“There is little need for a careful 
dairy manager to have many returns 
anyway,” Mr. Goss believes. “Too much 
milk is taken out on the route and left 
with the retailers in an effort to com- 
pete with the other milk dealers,” Mr. 
Goss explains. No more milk should be 
left at one retail store than what the 
deliveryman believes will be bought. 

A few returns off any milk route is 
expected, Mr. Goss knows. If local ordi- 
nances and state laws permit, he rec- 
ommends that returns be stored over- 
night in a refrigerated compartment of 
the milk truck. When the milk truck is 
loaded in the morning, the returned bot- 
tles of milk should be placed where the 
driver will remove them during his first 
few stops. 


Sour Returns 

If a dairyman finds that his returned 
milk is souring, he should correct the 
trouble at its source. “Sour milk is so 
expensive from the processor’s stand- 
point. It was costly for him to wash 
empty milk bottles, buy or produce, pas- 
teurize, bottle, cap and then deliver the 








finished product,” Mr. Goss points out. 
Then sour milk becomes lower in grade. 


For that reason, it is important for 
the milk distributor to learn why his 
milk is souring, whether it was stored at 
too warm a temperature or whether pas- 
teurizing was inefficient. He should learn 
if the original quality of his milk is good, 
if it is being handled promptly and if it 
is kept cold. 


Ordinarily pasteurized milk will de- 
velop a stale, flat, oxidized flavor before 
it turns sour, according to Mr. Goss. He 
adds that raw milk always sours the 
most easily. 


Sour Cream in Ice Cream 

If the returned milk has soured, dis- 
pose of the cream in some other way 
than by using it in ice cream mix. Sow 
cream requires much neutralizer, Caul- 
field reminds. Then the comparatively 
large amount of base or neutralizer used 
in the cream causes the ice cream to 
leave a bad taste in the mouth of the 
person who eats it, Mr. Caulfield ex- 
plains. 


“A dairyman who uses too much neu- 
tralizer in greatly soured cream will find 
his customers going over to his com- 
petitor who uses sweet cream in his ice 
cream,” Mr. Caulfield warns. 


“There is no substitute for good fresh 
cream in the manufacture of _high- 
quality ice cream,” he repeats. “Even 
though the acidity of sour cream is re- 
duced through the addition of a neu- 
tralizer, it will never produce a fine, 
fresh-flavored product typical of ice 
cream prepared with fresh sweet cream,” 
Mr. Caulfield points out. 
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for bait 


For fly-rod flexibility, supplement your Double- 
Effect Evaporator with a low cost efficient BUF- 
LOVAK ROLLER DRYER for drying whole milk, 
skim milk and buttermilk. Here is the ideal com- 
bination for meeting any conceivable market 
demand. 


@ Bagging your limit of sales requires a specific 
lure .. . that irreplaceable, trade attracting bait 
. «» QUALITY. When you install a BUFLOVAK 
DOUBLE-EFFECT EVAPORATOR you get 
quality automatically in your concentrated milk 
products. For BUFLOVAK processed products 
always possess a natural flavor, rich color and 
uniform texture . .. all the factors that create 
consumer preference. Injecting quality the Buf- 


’, solid 


lovak way is not expensive. A 99.9-+-% 
recovery, 50% saving in steam and cooling water 


and multiple savings in time and labor make a 







Buflovak as economical as it is efficient. 


, 
’s 


DOUBLE EFFECT 


EVAPORATORS 


BUFLOVAK EQU 


IPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1627 Fillmore Ave. 


295 Madison Ave. —= New York 17 
2217 Olive St. —= St. Louis 3 


Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


1636 Monadnock Bidg. —= Chicago 4 
1706 Broadway —= Oakland 12, Calif. 

































Edmund Dunn changes the daily ‘‘batting 

averages’’ of the routemen in the sales 

contest. Results of this type of promo- 
tion among the men are very good. 
































HITS RUNS AND ERRORS 


A Sales Promotion Contest Modelled After a Baseball Game Sold 
Four Hundred Extra Quarts of Milk for Wawa Dairies in Philadelphia 


By PHIL LANCE 


é¢ ECENTLY WE DECIDED TO RUN a contest for 
R our routemen in an effort to gain new customers,” 
says Edmund Dunn, assistant sales manager, Wawa 

Dairies, Philadelphia. “We wanted to start one with a new 
slant. The usual contest where each routeman beat his own 
record or one routeman competed against another, didn’t 


seem to have enough interest. 


“The customer building contest that we finally settled on 
operates like a baseball game. Every routeman would be out 
to make as much of a score as possible for himself, but he 
would be on a team with other routemen. In this way, every 
routeman would receive the necessary push and enthusiasm 
from his other team members. Prizes at the end of the con- 
test were to be awarded to every man on the winning team 
as well as to the highest home run hitter.” 


Forming the Contest 


The contest ran only for the month of April, but the 
new customers obtained had to be on the routemen’s books 
for the month of May also, as Wawa Dairies didn’t feel that 
customers held for one month, during the contest could actu- 
ally be termed new customers. But if the routemen held them 
for the following month, the odds were that they would 
stay with the dairy. 


“Prizes weren't awarded to the individual high scorers or 
teams until the middle of June,” Mr. Dunn points out. “By 
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then, we were albe to check all the routemen’s books for the 
two month period to ascertain who were the high scorers and 
which team won the ball game. 


“The reason for awarding prizes to the high scorers as 
well as the victorious teams was just this. Let’s say that a cer- 
tain man is running a pretty high new customer average, but 
the rest of his team is falling behind so that actually the team 
is out of the ‘prize-money’. In a case like this, the individual 
ioses enthusiasm. He feels that all his efforts are going for 
naught. But when these routemen knew that they can still 
win prizes, if they personally were high scorers even though 


their team loses then they stay in there and pitch.” 


The first thing that Mr. Dunn did, was to form teams. 
As the dairy has one foreman to every five routemen, it was 


decided that every foreman’s group should be a team. 


To create more interest in this customer building con- 
test, each group called themselves by the team names that 
they wanted. This was decided at a routeman’s meeting a 


short time before the contest actually got under way. 


“I think by asking every group to give themselves a team 
name, we increased routemen morale and interest in this cus- 
tomer building campaign, almost immediately. One man 
wanted to call his group an American League name, while 
another wanted the same one. The men had to bargain for 
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our choice and our team name selection meeting became quite 
a lively session.” 

After the team names were selected, Mr. Dunn went 
through the rules of the contest. For every new customer 
cbtained by a driver during April and kept through May, 
the driver would receive the following hits: One quart of milk 
was a single, two quarts, a double, three quarts of milk a 
triple, and four quarts of milk a home-run. 


Under the contest rules the routemen’s books were to be 
analyzed daily to ascertain individual and team standing in 
the league. 


Official Score Board 


A board 15 by 24 inches long, posted in the routemen’s 
room was the official score board. The board was divided in 
two. One part for the individual leaders and the second for 
the Team standings. 


The part of the score board devoted to individual stand- 
ings had four columns, one column for each type of hit, home 
runs, triples, doubles, and singles. 


Each day, the routemen’s names were placed in the col- 
umn’s according to their daily average. Names and _ scores 
were on small slips of paper that could be placed in different 
positions. While the routemen’s names changed columns 
from day-to-day, Mr. Dunn kept a record for himself of the 
new customers and the quarts of milk sold. 


The team standing on the lower part of the score board 
had two columns. The first for team name and the second 
for won or lost. Small slips of paper identified teams such as 
Bayler’s Giants and William’s Cards. The foreman’s name 
headed the teams. In the won and lost column, a slip of paper 
with the daily standing of the days won and lost by teams 
was posted. 


After the month of April. all the routemen and teams 
had to do was keep their same averages during the month of 
May to retain their same places. If the first place routemen 
or team failed to maintain their sales of milk to the new cus- 
tomers, they were succeeded by the second place name or 
team. Any added sales that were picked up in May couldn't 
be credited unless it was from the new customers picked up 
the previous month. 


“If a new customer decreased the number of quarts of 
milk she was taking during May and another new customer 
increased her quartage the two cancelled each other out. This 
balance was satisfactory,” points out Mr. Dunn, “but if an 
old customer increased her order this could not be used to 
cover the loss in quartage consumption if a new customer 
dropped out.” 


Awards at Banquet 


During June, a banquet was given the dairy’s eight teams. 
Seventy-five dollars in merchandise certificates were awarded. 
The highest scorer and his runner-up were awarded mer- 
chandise certificates as well as every individual on the win- 
ning team. If the higher scorer or his runner-up was on the 
winning team, they received two prize awards, individus! 
and team. 


“Our records showed that our dairy had increased busi- 
ness Over 6 per cent for the month of April,” says Mr. Dann. 
“Our routemen had sold 400 extra quarts of milk and picked 
up an average of 200 customers. During the month of May, 
we had almost the same standing as in April. The latest check- 
ing of this baseball contest shows that we have retained over 
80 per cent of the business that we picked up during that 
period.” 


‘Maybe playing ball is a money-maker for the leagues, 
but it can be one for a dairy too. Our record shows it.” 
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It’s the full rich flavor of choice Califor- 
niaValencia oranges that makes Mission 
Dairy Orange Bases so popular with 
leading dairymen. Orangeade made 
from Mission Bases is expanding dairy 
sales throughout the nation. You be 
the judge...send for your generous 


\ samples today. 
MISSION DRY CORPORATION 


Mailing Address: Terminal Annex, 
P.O. Box 2477, Los Angeles 54, Calif 


Main Plant: 5001 S. Soto St., Los Angeles 


510 No. Dearborn St 
Chicago 10, Illinoi: 


105 Hudson St 
New York 13, N.Y. 










Filled with suggestions 
covering the production and quality 
control of cultured dairy products, ice 
cream and vitamin fortified milk, butter 
and cheese. 

Write Today—Ask for 
CATALOG No. 277 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


25 LABORATORY PARK GBI CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 

















Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


‘FRIGIDRY 


TRADE MARK 








DAIRY 
a CULTURES 


Save Time—Save Money—Avoid LYO PH I LI Z E D* 


by etapa Use rapid-growing ‘Frig- for 
idry’ cultures to produce mother 
culture in one generation and take UNIF OR MITY 


guess work out of making good but- 
termilk, butter and cheese. VIABILITY 
. 
STABILITY 


FRE Brite for Booklet No. 206 on produc: 
tion of Cultured Dairy Products. 
*New, high-vacuum, sub- 
zero drying process. 
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GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


25 LABORATORY PARK * CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
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BOWMAN 


BIRTHDAY 


Ten Years of Growth Has Established House 
Organ of Chicago Firm as Model Publication 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


OUSE ORGANS ARE big busi- 
H ness. In the last decade they 

have increased until they numbei 
in the thousands and their combined 
circulation runs into the millions. Their 
purpose is to supply the personal touch, 
that link between an enterprise and the 
creators of an enterprise, so often lost in 
the complexities and magnitude of large 
scale undertakings. The function of a 
house organ is to create an understand- 
ing of the organ- 
ization of which 
the individual is 
a part and to de 
velop a group 
loyalty that is 
necessary to a 
successful team 





operation. 


PHILIP KEMPER fis ot thew 


house organs, a journal that helps hold 
together a vast organization comprised 
of more than 4000 people turning out 
more than a million pounds of milk each 
day, is Bow’an Arrow, the magazine of 
Chicago’s Bowman Dairy Company, sec- 
ond largest independent dairy concern in 
the nation. In June Bow’an Arrow cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of its birth. 
Many were the letters of congratulations 
that came into the editorial office of the 
publication. Some of them doubtless were 
the automatic pats on the back that a 
birthday celebration generates but most 








“WE” will have to sell 133,716 quarts of 
milk to pay for this accident’’ was the caption 
used for this picture. Not the ‘‘company’’ but 


“‘we'’ will have to pay for the damage. 
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of them were expressions of apprecia- 
tion from men and women who under- 
stood and valued the paper's contribu- 
tion to their well being. 


It is the job of the house organ edi- 
tor to keep the people in his company, 
people. Once a man loses his identity 
and becomes an automaton, once he 
ceases to be a personality, he loses his 
The most expensive 
labor in the world is slave labor. Per- 
haps the outstanding house organ func- 
tion is to maintain that vital spark of 
individuality, to keep people, people. 


value as a man. 


At Bowman’s the task rests with 
Philip H. Kemper, and Ruth Maxwell. 
Listed on the paper’s masthead as Edi- 
tor and Assistant Editor respectively, Mr. 
Kemper and Miss Maxwell have done a 
superb job in making the Bowman or- 
ganization a team. 


The magazine’s emphasis is both col- 
lective and personal. “Watch You 
Health” “Five hundred and eleven men 
and women who have been with our 
company 25 years ‘ our ice 
cream and merchandising departments 
pea what amount of money will 
be yours when you reach 65 under our 
Federal Social Security Plan.” 

There is all the difference in the world 
between saying “When you reach 65 
vou will receive from the company * 
and saying “When you reach 65 your 
money under the social security plan 
will amount to 


The biggest concern in a man’s life 
is himself and his family. Bow’an Arrow 
is full of people and their families. For 
example in the May-June issue, the 
magazine carried a two page spread 
with eleven pictures showing the way 
in which the great fleet of 1600 Bow- 
man trucks and cars are kept in repair. 
In every single picture there is an indi- 
vidual who is identified and his work 
described. The cut line on one picture 
reads “Our repair shops have setups to 
take care of all types of small equip- 
ment. Here, Frank Kozienzak cleans and 
overhauls a carburetor with precision 
accuracy.” 

Many house organs are loaded with 
pictures and statements of the “top 
brass”. An issue of the Bow’an Arrow 
picked at random carried 44 pictures of 





The emphasis on people that characterizes 

the BOW’AN ARROW is illustrated by the 

practice of featuring important events in the 
lives of Bowman employees. 


people. One was a picture of Company 
officials at a celebration of the “25 Year 
Club”. Another was a picture of two 
officials in the ice cream sales depart- 
ment. The remaining 42 were devoted 
to the drivers, the telephone operators, 
the men in the plants, the mechanics in 
the garage, the babies and the children 
of the people who work at Bowman. 


If people are interested in themselves 
they are also interested in their job. 
But if the job is to be worth anything 
it must be seen as a part of the entire 
operation. There are stories on_ indi- 
vidual jobs, but there are also articles 
on general subjects. “Once Again Milk 
Is A Political Football,” “Milk — Low 
Cost Food,” and “The Feeble Forties” 
are well written stories that supply a 
basis for understanding what the _busi- 
ness is “all about.” 


“When Bow’an Arrow started in June 
of 1938,’ says Editor Maxwell, “it had 
12 pages, today it has 24, and there are 
times when we've had 28 in order to 
incorporate all the material we wanted 
to present to employees. In the past 
10 years industrial editing has grown in 
stature and _ con- 
tinues to grow. We 
feel that industrial 
publications, in this 
day of much con- 
fusion and_ chaos, 
are excellent means 
of reaching people 
on issues which are 
of vital importance 
to them not only 
from a job angle but as American 
citizens.” 





RUTH MANWELL 


That about sums up the situation. In 
an age when collective bargaining, cor- 
porate enterprise, and mass newspaper 
and radio audiences are moulding the 
American character into a dangerously 
common pattern, the house organ stands 
as an instrument for reaffirming the phi- 
losophy that gave birth to the nation- 
“We, the people of the United States...” 
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COLD AIR DRYII 


Two CAN 
LOADING SPACE 


REMOVABLE 
DRIP PAN 


Bacteriological tests of milk cans washed in Damrow 
Can Washers — (any size from 4 to 14 cans per 
minute) invariably show the count far better than best 
health authority recommendations. And the surprising 
fact is that cleaner, sweeter, drier cans are delivered 
from the Damrow at consistently lower costs. 


There are many reasons for this: highly efficient, 
powerful and thorough washing and steaming stages, 
simple, easy operating mechanism, unique construction 
features. But one of the most important is Damrow 


FORCED COLD AIR DRYING. Cans, still hot from 


the washing cycle, receive a powerful blast of cold air 


DAMROW 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 
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GIVES YOU 
DOUBLE 


ADVANTAGES... 


CLEANER, 
PURER CANS 


LOWER COSTS 


=| CONVEYOR 
CAN 
DISCHARGE 


STRAIGHT 
OR 
SIDEWAYS 


. — 






> 
LEVELING BOLTS 


ALL WASHERS 
PATENTED 


Damrow Straightline 6 BP Washer 
— 6 cans and covers per minute. 


that takes every bit of odor and moisture out. Cans 
are bone dry, free from bacteria. They cannot sweat, 
rust, or develop black spots and bacteria. In addition, 
COLD air drying means a saving of almost 50% on 
steam consumption, as well as water and power . 

a worthwhile advantage in itself. 


Prove DAMROW CAN WASHING advantages in 
your plant! Speed up your can washing — get cleaner 
cans at lower cost. Get the complete story now! 


Check, Return the Coupon for details on 
DAMROW Modern Can Washing Efficiency . . . 


Damrow Gros, Company 


204 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Please send us complete information on Damrow Can 


Washing with Cold Air Drying. Capacity, abovt.......... 
cans per minute. 
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GOES TO 


By NORMAN 


T THE APEX of the inverted “L” 
A that forms the lower two-thirds 

of the West African coastline is 
the British possession of Nigeria. The 
source of rubber, ivory, palm oil and 
gold, the low-lying coastal plain feeds 
off into the higher, drier plateau of the 
upland interior. 


The large majority of the population 
in the Nigerian country is negro. The 
population averages approximately 52 to 
75 people per square mile, about the 
same as one finds in midwestern United 
States. Heavy rainfall characterizes the 
tidewater section of Nigeria—in fact the 
more than eighty inches of rain that falls 
makes the area 


Africa. 


each one of the 


wettest 


vear 
sections of 


Agriculture has not made _ the 
gress in this part of the world that it 
has in areas. Possibly the 
nature of the inhabitants and the prox- 


pro- 


some other 
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Whether in lowa or Nigeria, 
uring the amount of milk produced by 
A tribute te the resourceful- 


has to be developed. 


some system of meas- 
the farmer 


ness of Nigerian officials is to be found in the home- 


made but effective 


MYRICK 


imity to the equator, coupled with the 
mining and exploitation economy, are 
Whereas other sections of 
Africa—notably those of the temperate 
climate of the south—have made remark- 
able advances, equatorial regions have 
failed to develop on a comparable scale. 
The Union of South Africa, for example, 
shows a thriving dairy 


the reasons. 


industry com- 
plete with plans for market regulations. 


when the river of 
became a vital factor in the 
grand design of conflict, the health and 
stamina of the Nigerian natives assumed 
added importance. To insure a supply 
of good, clean dairy products, British 
authorities started dairy enterprises in 
One of 
in Zaria in the northern 
Nigeria, is shown in the 


During the war, 
Nigeria 


their West African possession. 
these, located 
province of 

accompanying pictures. 


As a general rule, African cattle are 


device shown 


here. 


Although the ancestry of the 
milk bottles that the Nigerian 
Falani is holding are somewhat 
vague, they serve the purpose. 
The gentleman on the right is 
Mr. James, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture in the northern 
provinces’ of Niceria. 


NIGERIA 


not good milkers. The cattle that form 
the backbone of South Africa’s dairy 
industry are not native cattle, but the 
popular breeds of Guernsey, Holstein, 
Jersey, Ayrshire and Brown Swiss. In 
Nigeria the bulk of the cattle is native 
African animals, and authorities were 
confronted with a difficult problem at 
the outset of their project. It is a little 
on the hard side to promote a dairy 
industry without any milk. Fortunately, 
largely through the perserverence of the 
Deputy Director, Mr. James, enough 
cows were found, and enough natives 
persuaded of the desirability of the en- 
terprise, to provide a milk supply. 
The dairy at Zaria is not a_profit- 
making concern. The milk is usually 
sold for about 4c more than the cost of 
the raw material. At certain times dur- 
ing the year it is sold at the same price 


(Please Turn to Page 70) 
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users Of Mono cups. 
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a HEAD OFFICE: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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EMPLOYEES 
LIKE TO 


EA 


By FULLER ROSS 


The cafeteria provides a common meeting place where workers may congregate 
during their lunch hours. A friendly atmosphere prevails while employees eat 


a hot lunch and return to the job feeling refreshed. 


OR YEARS, THE TRADITIONAL SYMBOL of the 

American worker was the dinner pail and it was not 

so long ago that the great majority of workers in our 
milk plants, dairies and creameries carried the noonday meal 
from the home and ate it while seated on a barrel or truck. 
Today, in a growing number of plants such as Sheffield 
Farms in New York, large and modern employee restaurants 
provide healthful and inexpensive foods for the benefit of 
the workers. This in-feeding practice is steadily growing 
in the dairy field, and even the smaller milk plants today 
can install units suited to their particular requirements. 


World War Two brought about many changes in the 
eating habits of workers. Vast war plants, springing up in 
remote areas, and the incessant pressure for more and more 
production caused management to turn in desperation to 
in-feeding (the employee restaurant) cost no consideration. 
The big idea was to save TIME. However, as in-feeding 
systems have increased and been studied over the years the 
milk industry has seen that besides saving workers’ time, 
they bring other advantages of particular importance just 
now. They have proved that they give morale a boost, and 
also make important contributions to industrial relations in 
the industry. 


Being associated so closely with the food industry itself, 
milk and dairymen might naturally be expected to go into 
this matter of in-feeding seriously. 


These advantages benefited employees and employers 
alike. Workers got better food at lower prices, “better 
working conditions’, a place and an opportunity to meet, to 
eat with their friends. Management found that the appeal 
of “one last cup of coffee before work” proved to be an 
attraction that reduced starting-time tardiness. Hot lunches 
pep up workers’ energy, rest period snacks relieve fatigue, 
and bolster up the letdown that lead to errors and accidents. 
Feeding helped keep production rates up. 


However, management got the greatest benefits by the 
obvious improvement in the attitude of workers toward 
the organization employing them. In more than one of these 
organizations, the employee restaurant created a vastly im- 


30 


proved spirit that, in turn, helped to solve many of the 
minor headaches to which management is constantly subjected. 


Without doubt, the experience of leading dairy firms, in 
this department of management, is of special interest to the 
field as a whole. Fortunately, recent surveys have been made 
on “in-feeding” which cast considerable light on the problem. 


This canvass of representative employers that have had 
experience with organization restaurants, showed three to one, 
that workers were found to be more cooperative where such 
facilities existed. There was almost a fifty-fifty opinion that, 
on premise feeding reduced labor turnover—helped hold good 
quality employees. 


The convenience and appeal of a well run employees’ 
restaurant has also proved a real attraction to the better-type 
employee, the type that is a steadying element in the force. 























When a complete cafeteria is impractical, a mobile unit for dispensing 
hot coffee and rolls, bread or candy is a fair substitute. Although no 
place is provided to sit down, the workers feel that they are getting some 
sort of hot lunch. Time saving is the big factor in a unit of this type. 
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type of highly skilled worker: points to the employee cafeteria 
among other attractions at a new branch. When the company 


In fact, one company that employs an almost irreplaceable | 


moved recently 90 per cent of the employees travelled 30 | 


miles, due in no small measure to the extra inducement of 
the cafeteria. 


From among a group of employers who have had experi- 
ence with this development, 83% held that the benefits to 
management are sufficient to make them believe a greater 
part of industry will provide employee feeding facilities in 
the future. There are few subjects on which labor and man- 
agement fully agree today, but the question of in-plant 
feeding is one on which they see eye to eye. In a recent 
survey among personnel directors and local labor leaders, 
both groups pointed to the company restaurant as a factor in 
improving labor relations. 


While it has always been a military axiom that an 
army travels on its stomach, it is only recently that manage- 
ment has come to realize that food and a worker’s well-being 
are factors that affect production and profits. Supervision 
of employees’ diets, adequate and nutritious foods are “steam 
to the human boiler”, and, while the employee sometimes 
suspects that there may be a little too much paternalism 
in watching over the general health, the end justified the 
means. 


Employee restaurants today are nearly always the respon- 
sibility of organization management. There are a few cases 
where operation of the restaurant is in the hands of an em- 
ployee cooperative, but this type of operation is not likely 
a job for 
amateurs. When management takes proper responsibility for 
the company restaurant, it has a choice of method of opera- 
tion. Either it runs the restaurant itself, or it shares the 
responsibility with a professional restaurant management con- 


to spread, because running a restaurant is not 


cern. Among management men who have an opinion, more 
than half of them express a preference for the contractor- 
This 
arrangements and a desire to have someone run the restaurant 
“who knows his business as we know ours.” (Suggested read- 
ing on this topic, “Industrial Feeding”, Crotty, publishers, 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass.) Naturally, the type 
of food service will depend on the number and type of em- 
ployees, conditions, facilities available, as well as on the 


operated” restaurant. reflects a familiarity with such 


aims and desires of management. However, these forms of 
food service are open to management; (1) Vending machine 
service; (2) Company-operated restaurant; (3) Professional 


contractor-managed restaurant; (4) Operation by labor union. 


The advantage of the company-managed cafeteria is that 
it gives direct control of personnel and _ service, however, 
putting the company into the which 
means the employment of a chef, experienced restaurant man- 
ager, counter help. The manager must be responsible, under 
management supervision, for menu planning, food purchase, 
preparation and prices and for the delicately balanced 
economics of such a feeding operation. 


restaurant business, 


Running an employee restaurant is a specialized busi- 
ness. Extemporaneous food buying, inexperience in storage 
or mistakes in judging the requirements of any labor force 
may quickly lead to excessive The professionally- 
managed installation, working closely with the organization 
management, integrated with, and carrying out, company 
policies, permits management to exercise its rightful responsi- 
bility to its employees in every phase of a feeding service. 
In addition, it benefits company wise, from the advantages 
of planned, large scale food buying, know-how in menu 


costs. 
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Yes, we mean just that, Mr. Dairy Plant Operator. You want 
every one of your producers to sanitize effectively. Let us 


work together. 


You'll find LO-BAX promotion paving the way. In stepped- 
up radio, farm and dairy paper advertising, in letters and 
numerous folders to be sent your patrons, in attractive post- 
ers, milk house instruction cards and booklets on milk san- 
itation—in all these ways, the makers of LO-BAX stress the 
value of bacteria control. And you're helping producers san- 


itize more effectively when you stock LO-BAX for them. 


Ask to see how the LO-BAX plan operates —you'll be mak- 
ing a constructive move toward more profits, greater volume, 
and a better competitive position. Write Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


PROTECT MILK QUALITY 








AVAILABLE CREAM SUPPLIES 


Michigan Dairyman Sees Eastern Shipments Curtailed as Low 


Production Brings About Keen Competition for Raw Product 


By B. F. BEACH 
General Manager 


Michigan Producers Dairy Company 
Adrian, Michigan 


RODUCTION IS LOWER THAN last year in most 
states. This is particularly true in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Kansas. 

It will run from 5% to 20% lower depending upon the spot 
which you pick. Missouri, due to favorable weather condi- 
tions, is up somewhat over a year ago. 

There are many factors causing this reduction. There are 
fewer herds and fewer cows per herd due to farmers selling 
out and to culling. Generally speaking, the farm labor situa- 
tion is bad and has caused a reduction of milk produced on 
the farms. There are also farmers that have gone back to 
separating milk on their farms so that they might have skim 
milk to feed to other animals where the returns would be more 
profitable than they were some little time ago when the price 
of milk solids went to an extremely low level. 

We now have weather to make good pasture. We may 
have favorable weather which can make cheaper fall feed and 
will have a tendency to increase production somewhat. The 
fact that manufacturing milk brings approximately a dollar per 
hundred more than a year ago is also causing a slackening of 
animals going to market for beef. However, the difference in 
the returns for a cow sold for beef or for milk production is 
still too low to materially effect this culling process. 


Competition from Cheese 


One of the most important factors effecting the avail- 
ability of cream to be shipped from the mid-west is the com- 
petition of other dairy products. The price of cheese has 
risen each week for the last three weeks and the price of 
evaporated milk has made a second advance of 25c per case. 
These price raises have come when seasonally the price would 
be reduced. With this price advantage on the finished product 
those making cheese and evaporated milk will bid strongly 
for the raw milk supplies. A large amount of exporting, of 
course, effects this. situation. The two products will take the 


milk, including the cream, unless the price for cream is such 
that the combination plants making sweet cream and powder 
can compete. 

Even stiffer competition may come from city fluid milk 
markets. The fluid milk markets will be served. The Detroit 
milk market, for instance, as compared with a year ago has 
lost nearly 1,000 patrons. This is only one of many fluid milk 
markets that next fall is going to bid for milk supplies that 
heretofore have produced cream for eastern markets. The 
same thing can be said for other large consuming centers such 
as Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, ete. Chicago, I understand, 
has already increased its number of patrons by taking away 
from cream shipping plants. There too is the southeastern 
and southwestern part of the United States, particularly the 
southwest, that is much below on production. There is an 
increasing demand for milk and dairy products in the south 
and southwest and they are highly competitive from a_ price 
angle. 

Farms Slow to Improve 


During the last five years the majority of milk plants 
from which cream might come have been modernized. Most 
companies have had the finances with which to do this and 
have done a giod job. We find that the plants and the equip- 
ment for the most part are such that they can produce a very 
good can of cream. It has been a much slower process to have 
the dairy farmers appreciate that they too should modernize. 
The competition to obtain the farmers milk for the purposes of 
making cheese, evaporated milk, and even fluid milk, has been 
such that many farmers hesitate to spend money to moderm- 
ize as much as they should. Many times the tendency has 
been for the farmer to discontinue his dairy business if he had 
to make large expenditures at the present price of building. 
There have been many improvements. However, these are 
the reasons for the slower progress on the farm than with the 
milk plants. 


















Head for the 
De Laval exhibit 
of course! 
Theure featuring 
Something NEW! 


What's the first 
thing you should 
do at the 

Dairy Industries Exposition? 














SEE DELAVAL AD ON FORWARD COVER? 
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Weekly | 
Statistical Review 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
the position of Eggs, Dressed 
Poultry and Butter ..... 


By mail or by wire .... write for sample copy 


Urner- Barry Company, Publishers 
173 Chambers Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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Waste is an ugly thing. Talk about 0°" earth. ie 
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Figure 2 


FIGURE 1 
This light was burning for one hour in an 
unoccupied office. It was of no use to an 
empty office, yet it takes 2 2/5 quarts of 
milk to pay for that electricity. 


FIGURE 2 


It takes the earnings of 15,000 quarts of 

milk te pay the $45.00 it cost to replace 

this damaged fender. The accident also 
cost much time, and time is money. 


FIGURE 3 
Puddles of water can harm expensive floor- 
ing material. Hoses shouldn’t leak any- 
way. If the faucet won't turn off tightly, 
eall the Maintenance Department 


FIGURE 4 
We have to sell 13 quarts of milk to pay 
for one broken bottle. And hundreds of 
bottles are broken every day. HANDLE 
WITH CARE! 





Figure 3 * 
Fisure 4 
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yppeared in “The Abbotts Family News,” 
house publication of Philadelphia’s Ab- 
botts Dairy. George Diffenback, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations at Abbotts, SaVvs 
that his firm is indebted to Sheffield 
Farms in New York for the idea. Well, 
if Abbotts is indebted to Sheffield, the 
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Mitk is precious. Bon'’t waste it. Milk drip- 
ping from tanks or plant equipment pushes 
cost up. 


WATCH THOSE VALVES! 


American Milk Review is indebted to 
Abbotts and that just about completes 
the circle. At any rate the important 
fact is the tragic tale of work and 
thought and dollars going down the 








Figure 5. 
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drain. Waste is not good and the story 
is not a pleasant story. This is what 
Abbotts Dairy has to say about it. 


“Distributing milk is one of the most 
highly competitive of all businesses. The 
security of our business and our jobs 
can exist only if our costs are kept as 
low as our competitors’. That means 
that every penny of needless expense 
must be cut from our operations. 


“Each day in our business, many thou- 
sands of operations take place. From 
these, thousands of small leaks can oc- 
cur. Jt might seem like a very small 
matter to drop ONE bottle, destroy 
ONE sheet of paper, let ONE faucet 
drip, or lose ONE pencil, but multiply 
them all together and the loss is stag- 


gering. 


“Suppose a milk case is lost. Yes, 
there is a deposit on this. But the case 
costs us at least ten times the amount 
of the deposit. If the case is lost, or not 
returned, we must sell at least 750 
quarts of milk to earn that loss. 


“On the next pages are other items of 
waste that happen every day. Each 
may seem small in itself, but the num- 
ber of times these losses take place 
brings the total waste to a tremendous 
figure. And they are waste that can be 
prevented. 


“Our profit on a quart of milk is only 
a small fraction of a cent a quart. That 
narrow margin tells you how necessary 
it is that we eliminate every waste and 
needless cost in our business. And we 
can do this only by watching every sin- 
gle item of cost within our own control. 
Let’s all help to prevent waste. No sav- 
ing is too small. 


FIGURE 5 
Wastebaskets are often found containing 
many sheets of half-used paper. That's 
sending profits to the incinerator. It all 
adds up. 


FIGURE 6 
When not in use, mops and brushes should 
be hung up. They wear out too soon when 
left standing, especially if wet. PUT THEM 
AWAY CLEAN! 


FIGURE 7 
\ faucet drip will waste gallons of water 
daily. Multiplied by the many water out- 
lets in the average plant, the amount 
is staggering. 


FIGURE 8 
These cases cost money. They should last 
about three years, but they are not work- 
ing when lying on the side of a road or 
in the back of a store. 
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The “Review” presents herewith for the information of its readers, a leading editorial on the 


subject of milk prices which appeared in a recent issue of the “Daily Worker’, mouthpiece of the 


Communist Party in America, published in New York City. 


Our own comment on the crack-pot views here voiced by the “Daily Worker” will be found on 


the editorial page of this issue of the “Review”. 


HE tight-lipped executives of the milk trust say, “It's 

business.” They are defending the gyp by which they 

make deals to sell milk at a lower price to the big chains 
than to the small retailers. Though the big chains buy thei 
milk for less, they soak the consumer the same price as the 
small dealers. The milk trust and the chains thus join to 
gouge the consumer. The fact that they can sell milk cheaper 
to the chains shows that they could sell it cheaper to 
everybody else. 


But they won't unless the people organize to force them 
to do it. 


Is it “high wages” which are causing these prices today? 
Forget it! The workers in the meatpacking industry, for exam- 
ple, find it just as hard to buy meat and milk as you do. 


The trusts use the alibi of “high wages” to hide their 
own profiteering. If they are forced to grant small wage in- 
creases they double and triple the price, coming out with big- 
ger profits than even before the wage rise. 


The same kind of thievery by the monopolies goes on in 
the milk and meat industries. Is the farmer getting your milk 
money? Not at all! Don't blame him. In fact, this paper 
strongly urges that the trade unions and the consumers unite 
with the dairy farmer to help him get a higher price for his 
milk out of the Borden-National Dairy corporations, which rob 
him no less than the consumers. 


The “spread” between what the New York dairy farmer 
gets for his milk and what the Borden-Sheffield trust sells it 
for is wider than it has ever been. In 1940, milk was 11 cents 
a quart. Today it is 23-24 cents. Combined profits for Borden 
and National Dairy (Sheffield) were $21,000,000 in 1940. By 
1946, they had soared to $45,000,000—more than double. 
Today, they are even higher. 


Did Bordens and Sheffield double their wages? Did they 
double their payments to the New York farmers? Of course 
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not. They simply are looting the wages and savings of the 
American home. 


No doubt, the same people who run these pickpocket 
corporations are violently opposed to “Communism.” In fact, 
we are sure they are, since the lawyer for the Sheffield Milk 
Trust is John Foster Dulles, one of the chief advocates of the 
“cold war” against the Soviet Union and one of the main spon- 
sors of the Mundt Bill Outlawing the Communist Party and 
Socialism. The milk trust is waging “cold war” against our 
babies. 

In the meat industry, the same story goes. The so-called 
“shortage” of meat is a fake. The New York Times corres- 
pondent in Denver, Colorado, reported that the rich cattle 
growers are cutting down on their herds to keep prices up 
(August 8, 1948). The price of cattle feed products is falling 
because of the “surplus.” But neither the price of bread nor 
of cattle is falling, though wheat and corn supplies are enor- 
mous. 

The “investigations” of milk prices in New York by the 
O'Dwyer administration doesn’t bother the milk corporations. 
The O’Dwyer administration has itself just decided to loot 
the wages of every New York family to the tune of $60 a year 
in fare increases. That buys a lot of milk. The city also used 
the “wage increase” alibi, giving increases in nickels and rais- 
ing fares in dollars. 

What’s needed is people’s action! This means buyers 
strikes, picket lines in front of the milk and meat corporations, 
action by the trade unions such as delegations, etc. It means 
getting millions of angry housewives and their husbands to 
vote for the Progressive Party, and its platform for rolling 
prices back. 

It means telling them the why and wherefore of the 
entire rotten system of private monopoly, and the Communist 
Party’s common sense solution of Socialism, under which the 
workers and the farmers would run the country for themselves, 
not for John Foster Dulles and the Borden-Sheffield mob of 
bankers and industrialists. 
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Milk, Wage Adjustment, Needed 


Skaneateles, N. Y.—With the number of cows going down 
and the number of people going up, the nation’s milk supply 
has reached the alarming stage, according to Harold M. 
Stanley, Luzerne Farm, Skaneateles, of the American Dairy 
Association of New York. 


There used to be one cow for every four people, he 
asserted, but now there’s only one cow for every six. He 
emphasized the need to keep more dairy cows “down on 
the farm” if a milk famine is to be averted. 


The greatest part of today’s milk price to the consumer, 
it was pointed out, is in the wages of the workers on the 
farm, in the dairy plant and in the distribution operations. 
The higher wage scale is reflected in that “new look” on the 
price of milk. 

An adjustment between milk prices and wages was under- 
scored as an “important factor in the battle to provide America 
with milk enough to go around.” Shortage of cows, he said, 
is due to the high cost of dairy operation compared to the 
value of cattle for beef. 


Mr. Stanley has just returned from Denver where he 
represented the dairy farmers of the New York Milk Shed 
in a nationwide dairymen’s congress. Dairy farm delegates 
from 40 states participated in the 2-day executive session 
of the American Dairy Association, recognized as the business 
voice of 5 million dairy farmers. 


“Legislation is not the answer to the milk problem,” the 
dairy leader declared. “Rationing and milk control will not 
bring higher milk production. It isn’t a job for lawmakers. 
It’s a job for farmers.” 


A cow does not produce milk from the text of law books, 
he remarked. She produces according to the way she is fed 
and handled by the man of experience on the dairy farms 
and ranches all over the nation. 


In his report to the dairy farmers of the New York Milk 
Shed, Mr. Stanley said the dairymen’s congress adopted a 
program of aggressive action for the months ahead. The plan 
calls for the use of business channels in the production and 
distribution of milk, butter and other dairy foods. It is directed 
toward maintaining a high standard of living and keeping 
dairy food prices in line with wages. 


Puts Out New Brand 


June Dairy Products Co., Inc., has announced from its 
headquarters at 105 Hudson Street, New York City, the 
introduction of a new “June Bars” brand Grade A_ butter 
package, put up under the supervision of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and bearing the Department's official 














certification of quality. The new unit is packed in a colorful | 


paraffine wrapper holding four one-quarter pound bars. In | 


addition to the government inspection seal, the wrapper con- 
tains the legend “lightly salted butter, churned from pas- 
teurized selected cream”. 


The “June Bars” package supplements June Dairy’s 


Grade AA Sweet Cream Butter, which also bears the official 


certificate of U. S. government inspection. The concern like- 
Wise puts out June Dairy Grade A Bay-Bee eggs, which are 
government inspected before packaging. 


| 
Have You Seen The Want Ads? 
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Day Bright 
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KLENZ 






vail Sin New 

~<a ~ bottle 
— us wash 
A : alkali 


P Mcrae oN 
Pe poayenn 


KEEPS YOUR BOTTLE WASHER 
FREE FROM LIME! 


High quality grade A milk demands a container that 
comes out of your washer sparkling clean and crystal 
clear. BRITE-KLENZ (formula HC-19) does just 
that to perfection! It is a completely balanced 
cleaner containing wetting and suspension agents — 
and very economical to use—Try it now—prove what 
hundreds of other plants have proved about its 
results! 


IN EXTRA HARD WATER ADD KLENZADE 
NO. 2 BOTTLE WASH COMPOUND 
There is no hard water problem No. 2 Bottle 


Wash cannot lick. It will completely suspend 
hard water precipitates in even the hardest water. 


Write Today for Detailed Chart on 
Proper Charging 





KLENZADE PRODUCTS 


(iuncgrk? Oe. & OD 


ek ee, Be eenek, Ban, 


CHEMICAL CLEANING SPECIALISTS SERVING THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY WITH CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
BRANCH OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
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DR. ROBERT F. HOLLAND 


Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. James C. White, both 
of the Department of Dairy Industry at Cornell 
University, conduct their question and answer column 
each month in the “Review” Questions should be 
addressed to either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, Stocking Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cream Line and Color of the Skim Milk Below It 


QUESTION—We are having some trouble with getting 
a good cream line on our milk as compared to some of 
our competitors. What can we do to improve our cream 
line? If you have any bulletins or circulars, we will 
appreciate receiving any that are available on cream 
line. What causes the skim milk to be so blue in some 
bottles of milk? We do not have that trouble but I have 
observed it frequently. Please send us any information 
you have. 
A. K. H., Ohio. 


ANSWER-—We do not happen to have any bulletins or 
similar material on factors affecting the cream line or color 
of the milk below the cream line but perhaps I can give you 
a few facts in this letter. 


The depth of cream line of course is dependent upon 
several factors. First, we all know that the fat content of 
the milk is the limiting factor. In general the next factor for 
consideration is the pasteurization temperature and _ time. 
When considering pasteurized milk, our standard for cream 
volume determinations probably should be pasteurization at 
143° F. for 30 minutes rather than raw milk. If this is our 
standard then according to some work done at our New 
York Experiment Station at Geneva, the milk may be held at 
143° F. for about 42 minutes before the cream volume is 
affected. When the temperature is raised to 144° the holding 
time must not be more than about 30 to 32 minutes. This 
does not give much leeway in the holding time. Various 
research workers have reported a reduction in cream volume 
from 8 to 13 per cent when milk as held at 145° for 30 
minutes. At least one and perhaps more of the short-time, 
high temperature machines when operated at 163° F. or 
below for 16 to 17 seconds show a little better cream volume 
than the long-hold method even at 143° for only 30 minutes. 


Since the holding time and temperature are so important, 
a partial cooling immediately after the 30 minute holding 
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the 


DR. JAMES C. WHITE 


period is desirable if the equipment can be operated to do 
so. From the standpoint of flavor the lower this initial cooling 
the better but if the milk must be pumped from the holders 
to the fillers 110° F. is probably the lowest temperature that 
will not affect the cream volume. Somewhat lower tempera- 
tures can be used if the milk flows by gravity over the 
cooler to the filler. 


After the milk is cold, clumping of the fat starts rather 
rapidly. After the fat globules clump they start to rise to 
form a cream layer. When the clumps are broken apart 
they will rise very slowly in the cold milk so agitation of 
cold milk must be kept at a minimum if maximum creaming 
is to be obtained. Mixing cold pasteurized milk in a surge 
or filler tank will reduce the cream line. Agitation at tem- 
peratures above 110° F. apparently have little or no effect 
on the cream volume. For this reason agitation during 
pasteurization has little or no effect on the cream line. 


The nearer 32° F. the temperature of the milk is at the 
filler’ the deeper will be the cream line. In other words, 
the higher the temperature the less cream will rise in a 
reasonable time. Storage temperatures should also be 40° F. 
or below. As the risen fat is allowed to become warm, it 
softens and pa¢ks together tighter so that the cream volume 
shrinks. 

Ordinarily the treatment of the raw milk before pas- 
teurization does not materially affect the cream line in the 
pasteurized milk. There is slight evidence to indicate that 
agitation and pumping of the raw milk even though it may 
not hurt the cream line in the finished bottle does not do 
it any good so the raw milk should not be agitated or pumped 
more than is necessary. Foaming must be he!d to a minimum 
in both the raw and pasteurized milk if a maximum cream 
volume is to be secured. 


The relation between a deep cream line and a good 
color below the fat reminds me of the old saying that one 
can not eat his cake and keep it too. The milk below the 
cream line is the skim milk with a little fat in it. There 
are two things in this skim milk which give it color or in 
other words which change the bluish appearance to a thicket 
or richer one—more fat and/or more casein. The richer 
milk as Jersey or Guernsey has a higher casein content than 
does low fat milk. This means that the skim milk below 
the cream line, assuming per cent of fat the same, will be 
bluer with Holstein milk than with Jersey or Guernsey milk. 
The more fat which rises on a bottle of milk the bluer will 
be the skim milk. The only way, therefore, to reduce the 
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bluish or watery appearance is to treat the milk so that the 
cream line is not so deep or use a milk higher in casein 
than are the low fat milks normally. 


Variation in Butterfat Tests 


QUESTION—I am writing for any information you can 
give me on the variation of butterfat given by a cow, and 
also the accuracy of the test taken in creameries to govern 
the payment to a farmer. 


I have had tests taken at weekly intervals and find 
differences of 5 to 10 points in a cow’s test. Please under- 
stand that this is under the same feeding schedule, etc., 
not soon after freshening nor drying up. 


Can you explain this? I personally watch all testing. 


Thank you very much. 
H. S., Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER-It is a well-established fact that cows are not 
machines and do not act like machines. Like humans, they 
probably do not feel the same on Monday morning as they 
do on Tuesday morning, and, considering this, it is not sur- 
prising that the milk is not always of the same composition. 


Cows produce milk under widely varying conditions, and 
you must expect a variance in the fat test. The literature 
cites a case where a French cow during normal lactation 
gave 19 per cent butterfat at one milking. This, of course: is 
a variance far outside what should be expected, but we 
can give you some data on testing which will indicate what 
you might expect. 


The following table gives the average test of the herd 
at Cornell University over a period of one week. It represents 
80 cows of mixed breeds, and you will note that the lowest 
test of 3.8 is 11 points lower than the highest test of 4.9. 
Note, also, that the afternoon milking is consistently higher 
in fat than morning milk. We have no reason to believe that 
this particular set of tests is at all unusual. 


AVERAGE TEST OF CORNELL HERD 


Days a.m. p.m. 
1 3.9 4.5 

2 3.9 4.2 

3 3.9 4.5 

4 8 4.9 
3.9 4.5 

4.0 4.3 

7 4.0 4.6 


Work done in Missouri on 200 cows tested each milking 
over a course of one week gave the following results: 27 per 
cent of the herd had variations between 0 and 1 per cent 
of fat from their highest to their lowest test that week; 44 
per cent showed variations between 1.1 and 2 per cent of fat; 
21% per cent showed variations between 2.1 and 3.0; 4 per cent 
lk per cent between 5.0, etc. These data seem to be logical 
enough and give you an idea of what would be an average 
variation. 


Under these circumstances you would expect your herd 
to show such variations at different times, and the results 
you have been getting are not outside the probable range 
of variation of your cattle. 


As far as the accuracy of the test is concerned, the 
ordinary Babcock test is accurate within 1 point or 0.1 per 
cent of butterfat. This is amply proved by the work of many 
different men, and you have no ground to suspect that the 
differences in butterfat tests are due to inaccuracies. 


Sampling, however, in the weigh vat mav be a big factor. 
Long, narrow, shallow weigh tanks will sometimes give very 
poor mixing and samples taken from such tanks may give 
very wide variations. However, your milk plant operator 
does his best to avoid this because of the chance he takes 


of Overpaying a farmer by a very large amount. 
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an easy way to 


the Chill Chaser 


Protect the health of your operators as well as the 
quality of your product. A Cherry-Burrell “Chill 
Chaser” keeps your plant at comfortable working 
temperatures, even on cold days. The “Chill Chaser” 
does a real job of circulating air in your processing 
rooms and other locations. It occupies no valuable 
floor space and is easily connected to your steam 
system. A large fan-type blower quietly circulates 
air. Completely proved and widely used, the “Chill 
Chaser” will give you abundant and economical heat: 
and by leaving it in operation for a short period after 
working hours, it will effectively dry up the plant. 
Ask your Cherry-Burrell salesman, branch or Asso- 
ciate Distributor for further details. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WARGHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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Another 


STAMSVIK Yinaz 
FILTER 








® A center tie rod of open fluted con- 
struction and open end core nut. ALL 
STAINLESS STEEL, of course. Simple 


heavy construction the ultimate 
in easy cleaning’ and sanitation. Inter- 
changeable for replacement use in all 
earlier filter models. See your dealer or 
write direct for details of our All Stainless 
Steel Filter Program. 


SANITARY MFG. CO. or pirrssurcn 
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ick Manufacturing Corporation 


1513 LOOUST CQRNER MARION PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 











Look for Losant! 


in 10, 15, 25, 35 and 
50 foot lengths, %” 


4 Losant Hose. Available 
= %” and 1” diameter. 


. -- the Hose That’s es 
on Display in 3 
Leading Plants ue 


by 
length has a pre-formed, 
built-in rubber nozzle, hose 
clamp and special coupling. 


Losant Special White Cream- 
ery Hose has that extra 
strength and toughness that 


make it so popular in dairy 
products plants. Losant is 
neoprene-covered for great- 
er than usual resistance to 
abrasion, fats, steam, hot 
and cold water. Each 34” 


And best of all—Losant has 
pre-war quality and is sold 
at a pre-war price. See your 
Cherry - Burrell representa- 
tive about Losant. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CoRPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 
FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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The DAIRY INDUSTRY 
and the 


MARSHALL PLAN 


Translated from the Original Italian as it Appeared 
In the Dairy Paper Il Mondo Del Latte 


T IS NEITHER out of place or too early to examine cer. 
| tain aspects of the dairy industry in connection with the 

Marshall Plan. The cuts and reductions introduced by 
the American Congress in the original aid program have made 
it necessary to reconsider the arrangements. 


As a matter of fact, the reductions made, while involy- 
ing, on the one hand, a deferment of the start of the assist- 
ance promised till next July Ist, limit also the lump sum in- 
tended for Italy for the year 1948 (July 1st, 1948 to June 30th, 
1949) to 780 million dollars. This means a reduction of about 
220 million dollars. A stop-gap aid measure for an undeter- 
mined figure has been announced for the April-June, 1948 
period, prior to the date of inception of the Marshall Plan 
proper. 

It is known that the assistance program which provided 
for five years, has been apparently extended to six years, 
whereby the figure of 22 billion dollars appropriated for the 
sixteen participating nations would be maintained intact. The 
program is understood to be a practical means of gradually 
bringing Italian industrial and agricultural activities back to 
normalcy in the six-year period, ending on June 30th, 1955. 

In six years the dairy industry should resume its nor- 
mal rhythm and there should be a readjustment of the com- 
plex problem of Italian productivity. 

It is not possible to make exact program provisions at 
this time for the entire period. We are as yet very far from 
the adoption of a definite general plan. The beneficiaries, who 
must deliberate, have not declared themselves on the details, 
and at any rate no specific norms of a general character 
with reference to the various participating States, have 
been sent out. 

Feed Supply a Question 

Nevertheless, it is important that we should put in ev: 
dence in this period, which we shall call a period of watch- 
ful waiting, some of the most important aspects of the dairy 
activity which should be kept prominently in mind. We shall 
begin, therefore, with a problem which has preoccupied us 
for many years. The problem which deserves to be solved 
with preference over others is the supply of Indian corn as 4 
fodder to our industrial breedings. We shall need this grain 
very badly till the end of the impending season. 

If we cast a glance at the national production of Indian 
corn, we shall note that during the period from 1930 to 19939, 
which covers two five-year periods, an average was reached 
corresponding to the following figures: 

First Fve-Year Period: area cultivated, 1,328,000 hectares, 
average annual production: 2,500,578 kilos; 

Second Five-Year Period: area cultivated, 1,300,000 hectares, 
average annual production: 2,500,945,000 kilos. 

The production in question was devoted almost entirely 
to direct feeding of the civil population and the requirements 
of home-raised hogs. 
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The number of pigs, according to the 1930 survey, 
amounted to 2,940,440, and according to that of 1939, to 


3,460,000. 


Of this number, about 1,500,000 head represented the 
industrial production which, for its needs, drew to a small 
extent on Indian corn of domestic production, but which for 
almost its entire requirements had to resort to the importa- 
tion of about 500,000,000 kilos* of corn per annum. 


The importation of Indian corn for zootechnical uses, as 
a whole, shows figures corresponding roughly to the follow- 
ing quantities: 

1931: 700,382,000 kilos of Indian corn imported. 

1932: 600,433,300 kilos of Indian corn imported. 


Corn Imports Have Declined 

It is to be noted that the amount of Indian corn im- 
ported from 1939 to date has been gradually declining, which 
means a real tragedy. In fact, studies whieh have been under- 
taken in connection with the Marshal Plan disclose the exist- 
ence of about 2,800,000 swinestock, which by 1948, will have 
increased to about 3,200,000 head, a really imposing figure. 
They have to be fed with Indian corn, oil cakes and bran. 

If, up to the present, miracles have been performed, 





tragedy with regards to feed, but we have often noticed that 
“industrial breedings and _ pig-fattening in dairy farms and 
other industrial enterprises is a kind of bastard child who 
should live on a margin, under orders from superiors, de- 
prived of the badly needed assistance in this emergency, so 
distressing to us.” 


And we cannot hesitate now, to point out to the Min- 
istry of Industry once more that there should be included in 
the Marshall Plan the important item of the importation 5,000- 
000,000 kilos of Indian corn for zootechnical purposes, to be 
devoted to industrial breedings and to the fattening of about 
1,500,000 pigs on our dairy farms. 


We note that the starch industry has set as its require- 
ments, 425,000,000 kilos of Indian corn for the operation of 
its business, independently from the national production, and 
we feel that beside this need we must also put in our request 
for 500,000,000 kilos of Indian corn for zootechnical uses, 
since our industry is just as important and vital. 


Gradual Development Expected 


The normal tempo of our dairy farms and enterprises 
will have a gradual development, and will have also a bear- 
ing on the equalization of prices. We know in advance what 





) sum in- and the pigs have been fed with all sorts of refuse, and the objections will be raised to the definite position we have 

une 30th, good reputation of our pig-raising industry has kept its high taken. that there is involved in it a question of costs, of prices, 

of about standard by resorting to the black market and paying exorbi- of equalizations. We are aware of this and we are taking it 

undeter- tant prices for all kinds of fodder of scarce nutritive value, it into consideration, as we wish to appraise also our own diffi- 

ne, 1948 does not follow that this abnormal situation should be pro- culties and those of others. 

hall Plan longed indefinitely. ; We wish to olose with the old saying which brings us 
During the last few months we have repeatedly ad- all back to reality: live and let live! Account must be taken 

provided dressed ourselves to the Ministry of Agriculture, presenting of our requirements in this field of industrial reconstruction. 

Six years, objectively and with full technical information our everyday Quy request should be regarded as a point of paramount im- 

d for the — portance in the ecenomic recovery of our enterprises. 
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No. 10 tin, above, dressed up in a new package design, 
is convenient size for your use or your customers’, 
BRADWAY Chocolate Flavored Syrup also comes in 
5-gallon pails and in home-size (12 oz.) jars for sale 
through your retail outlets, 
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Milk Made With Bradway’s 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED SYRUP 







Summer time is selling time for chocolate milk because long 
play hours for the youngsters burn extra energy and build 
extra heatty appetites. You'll add new customers to every 
route . . . increase deliveries to every customer, when your 
chocolate milk is made with Brapway Chocolate Syrup. 

Brapway syrup is rich in nourishment and flavor . . . strong 
and always appetizingly uniform in color. Non-settling too! 
It mixes easier, tastes better, sells faster—more profitably! 
Boost chocolate milk sales this vacation. Write today for 


details on unusual introductory offer. Ask your jobber! 


BRADWAY CHOCOLATE COMPANY, NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Bradway secc: Syrup 
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NDC MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Producers, Processors, Equipment Manufacturers Are Urged to 


Participate With National Dairy Council in Building Dairy Market 


HE COURSE of world history, in great measure, is 
being determined this month by some 39 million Amer- 
ican households. They are going about it casually, for 
they are doing habitual things, according to our natural way 
of life. But what they are doing will determine: 
Our national attitudes; 
Our cultural and industrial life; 
Our standard of health; and 


mo be 


The rise or decline of the great 
American dairy industry. 

That’s the situation, because these 39 million house- 
holds are: 

Sending 28 million young Americans back to the class- 
rooms this month; 

Rearing 14 million more young Americans and preparing 
them for school when they reach the age of 5; 

Helping 4 million more young American adults marry 
and set up their own households; 

And getting ready for 3 million more babies in the 12 
months ahead. 


In other words, America is now pre- 


Pointing out that it is “business suicide to underestimate 
the power of the stork,” Mr. Carlson declared: 


“Our very national life is affected by what these 50 
million young Americans need and want. We not only must 
cater to their needs now, while they are growing, but we 
must develop their food habits if we are to hold those sales 
in later years. 

“Actually, our sales job is one of constant education, 
and this the National Dairy Council can do for producers, 
processors and handlers, and machinery and supply groups- 
a job which we can not do for ourselves. 

Here’s how the program works: an average of 3 million 
babies are born every year. By 1950 we are expected to have 
a national population of 145 million. More than 12 million 
of those will be under 5 years of age. 

“New babies of course rely on milk for sustenance. When 
babies are from 1 to 5 years old, they are getting mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon milk, in addition to milk, cheese, butter 
and ice cream at meals. 

When they are 6 to 7, they are learning to read that 
milk is one food that is needed daily for good health. When 





paring 50 million youths for family and 
industrial life. 


And 50 million eat a lot of meals. 


In fact, the eating habits of these 50 


Dairy Daze 


By Edga: Allen, Jr. 





million constitute the greatest challenge ez 
and provide the greatest sales oppor- 
tunity that the dairy industry has ever 
known, according to Wilbur G. Carlson 
of Kraft’s Foods, in his capacity as 
chairman of the National Dairy Council's 
finance and membership committee. 


“It is a terrifically important challenge, 
too,” declared Mr. Carlson, “when we 
realize that 40 food groups, competitors 
of ours outside the dairy industry, are 
spending more than 200 million dollars 
a year to promote their own sales at our 
expense—about 50 million of that goes 
for research and education. 


“However, of all the food industries, 
the dairy industry is the most fortunate, 
because through the National Dairy 
Council we can reach and teach this 
vital youth market through clinics, doc- 
tors’ offices, school rooms anl consumer 
groups, and mold lifelong food habits 
that give proper and substantial place 
to milk, ice cream, cheese and butter in 
the daily diet. 








Hold Your U. S. Bonds 
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“WHEN I MARRIED GWENDOLYN I AGREED TO ACCEPT HER 


LITTLE IDIOSYNCRASIES !” 
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they are 7 to 9, in their classes, they are learning how dairy 
products are produced and are learning their food values. In 
In the next few years, they are in home economics classes, 
learning how to cook with milk and dairy products; and in 
science and sports classes: learning that milk and dairy 
products are muscle and bone builders. 


“And in just a short while, relatively, these babies will 
be suddenly grown, and will be marrying, and will be 
beginning to rear their own families. 


Work With Leaders 

In all these educational processes that I have outlined, 
the National Dairy Council works constantly with doctors 
and dentists, nurses and dietitians, school administrators and 
teachers, parent-teacher and consumer leaders, health author- 
ities and civic groups, emphasizing the need of sound nutri- 
tion through dairy products for health and happiness, as 
well as good eating. 

“More than 11 million pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed in the last 12 months by the National Dairy Council 
on request. Many food groups, competing with us, would 
give untold millions of dollars if they had the same invitation 
to enter schools and clinics and health groups that the Dairy 
Council has. 


“It is sales promotion that can’t be bought, but all of 
us in the dairy council can benefit from it if we give financial 
support to the National Dairy Council. 

“There are hundreds of sound business reasons why every 
one in the dairy industry, from every branch, should belong 
to the National Dairy Council. The Dairy Council is simply 
fighting our battle, as we ourselves never possibly could 
fight it—it is consolidating gains for dairy products and only 
asks that we, in the industry, invest in a program which has 
proven its value for more than 30 years. 

“The Dairy Council needs a minimum of $225,000 this 
year to fight our food battle. It ought to have many times 
that much. One third of that $225,000 is requested from 
producers, one third from processors and handlers, and one 
third from machinery and supply. Each segment gets a $3 
return for each $1 invested, because all share equally in 
the results. 

“I am convinced that the dairy industry will unite all 
over the country and meet this challenge. Leaders from each 
segment are giving time and effort to make this membership 
campaign a, success. And the powerful dairy trade press is 
solidly behind these efforts. 

Serving with Mr. Carlson on the finance and membership 
committee are these volunteer leaders from the industry: 

H. Stanley Wanzer, Vice President, Wanzer & Sons, 
Chicago; E. J. Davidson, Vice President, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago; W. J. Swayer, President, Pure Milk Association, 
Chicago; Geo. F. Gallagher, President, KrimKo Company, 
Chicago; R. M. Steinhauer, President, Madison Dairy Products, 
Madison, Wis.; Ridgway Kennedy, Jr., General Manager, 
Abbotts Dairies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The campaign for the $225,000 in sales promotion 
funds—through which all the avenues of sales are exploited by 
the unique Dairy Council organization—lasts through December. 

The basis for annual dues—all tax deductible—is as 
follows: 

Butter, 2 cents per 1,000 pounds sold annually. 

Cheese, 1 cent per 1,000 pounds sold annually. 

Ice Cream (for regular program only), 10 cents 

per 1,000 gallons sold annually. 

Milk, $1 per route retail, $2 per route wholesale. 

Minimum, $10 per year. 


September, 1948 
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KASS PaO MAN 
Rugged Quality 
Plus Planned Efficiency 


--MORE YEARS OF SERVICE 


There is more genuine old fashioned quality in Layne Well 
Water Systems than today's buyer has a right to expect. 
We've been building them for over sixty-five years and 
know that every little gadget must be tough enough to 
last. But right along with quality we have constantly im- 
proved efficiency—stepping it higher and higher. 















Just put those two factors together—quality and effi 
ciency and demand them in your Well Water System, and 
you'll end up by owning a Layne. 


It isn't as if we had built only a few Layne Well Water 
Systems that happened to turn out pretty good. For many 
years we have been building them for a world wide trade; 
Europe, India, Africa, Indo China, Mexico, Venezuela, 
South American Countries, Canada and hundreds for the 
United States. 


A lot of cities, railroads and industries of all kinds use 
Layne Well Water Systems exclusively and will consider 
no other kind. They seem to know that they are getting a 
mighty big dollar's worth of real value. 


For further information, catalogs, bulle- 
tins, etc., address Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


DAYNE 
_ WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., 
Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka 
Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * Lavne- 
Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Pacific, Inc. Seattle, Washington * Layne-Texas 
Co., Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co. Kansas City, * Layne-Minnesota 
Co., Minneapolis. Minnesota * International Water Supply Ltd., London, Ontario, 
Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 


’ 
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Wetting Agent Cleaning of Milking Machines 


By DAVID LEVOWITZ 


Director, New Jersey Dairy Laboratories 


The effects of a neutral sulfated monoglyceride on 
total and thermoduric levels of night and morning milk 
was the subject of an exhaustive study by the New Jersey 
Dairy Laboratories. The study, financed by the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, was undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the Milk Sanitation Division of the New York City 
Health Department. Perhaps the most distinguished 
applecart upset by Dr. Levowitz investigations was the 
widely held conviction that freshly produced, freshly de- 
livered milk is generally better than that of the farm- 
heldover milk from the previous milking. According to 
Dr. Levowitz, the hypothesis is “definitely incorrect.” 
This down to earth story of the study tells you about it. 





the Sanitary Code of the Department of Health of the City 

of New York permits sterilization by other approved means 
than boiling water or steam. No provision is established, how- 
ever, for cleaning any equipment other than by first rinsing 
with plain water, then scrubbing with brushes and an alka- 
line solution. It was this fact which prompted the New Jer- 
sey Dairy Laboratories, in cooperation with the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, to undertake a research project de- 
signed to test the efficiency of a neutral sulfated monoglycer- 
ide in cleaning milk machines. 


|: ITS PROVISIONS governing milk and milk products 


It had been hypothecated, from reviews of experiments, 
that the very step of rinsing cold milk-handling equipment 
with water directly after use was, in itself, a detriment to effi- 
cient removal of dairy residues. The present wording of Regu- 
lation 43 of the Sanitary Code, however, makes it “illegal” to 
add anything to the first rinse water. 


At a conference with officials of the Milk Sanitation 
Division of the New York City Department of Health in May 
1947, the aspects of following cold milk-handling equipment 
use with a solution of neutral monoglyceride were reviewed. 
The health officials were open to ideas and suggested that an 
experimental program be planned in which the behavior of 
the monoglyceride cleaning system could be calibrated against 
that of existing dairy practice at the farms of shippers to an 
“approved” receiving station. The officials requested that 
shippers whose histories indicated frequent poor performance 
on original tests be chosen. Accordingly thirteen “troubled” 
farms, farms with consistently high bacteria counts, were 
selected. 

The study proposed to examine samples of the producers’ 
night and morning milk over a twelve week period. The sam- 
ples would be taken daily and tested for total and thermoduric 
agar plate levels and microscopic types. The values of the 
first week would serve as “Initial controls.” 


Cleaning Only Variable 


To restrict the variables—to try to make cleaning the only 
one—standardization of other factors bearing on bacterial con- 
tents would be attempted during the second and third weeks. 
The plant fieldman would visit the farms frequently, to try to 
get udders washed before milking, foremilk removed, prefer- 
ably via strip cups, night milk cooled rapidly, milking and 
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other equipment put into perfect shape. A bonus could be 
offered for complying with the request for standardization. 
The fieldman would, on his first visits, obtain statements of 
how equipment was washed; in the course of later visits, he 
could note what was actually being done. 

At the end of the third week, the twelve would be di- 
vided into two groups of six each. Group II would serve as a 
“standardized” control for the next three weeks. Those in 
Group I would be told what wetting agents were, and how 
they worked; furnished with supplies; taught how to clear 
equipment of established accumulations and how the mono- 
glyceride washing was to be accomplished as routine; and 
instructed to use the wetting agent cleaner for the next three 
weeks. The fieldman would visit the farms frequently, to see 
if the equipment was put into shape, if the wetting agent actu- 
ally was used, and what modifications were given the rec- 
ommended method. Shippers of the type selected could be 
expected not to adhere to a rigidly defined routine—but the 
modifications they might introduce would be very helpful in 
charting the effectiveness of monoglyceride treatment applied 
in various manners. An extra bonus was to be paid to the 
shippers during the monoglyceride washing test interval. 


After the three-week test period, the milks of Group I 
would continue to be tested daily, for six weeks, but the field- 
man was not to question the shippers on, nor attempt to super- 
vise, their equipment-washing. Toward the end of this inter- 
val, he would visit the farms and check back on how the 
equipment had been handled, and what detergent had been 
used, following the monoglyceride test period. In this way, 
the shippers’ preferences could be learned. 


After the three-week “supervised” period of Group I, the 
shippers in Group II were to be given similar instruction and 
supplies, and were to use the monoglyceride for equipment- 
washing for three weeks, under supervision. Following this, 
milk samples would be taken for a final three weeks’ “observa- 
tion”, but the shippers not questioned as to what they did, 
until the very end. 


Through the good offices of the Milk Sanitation Division, 
arrangements were made to have the monoglyceride washing 
trials conducted among the shippers to an “approved” receiv- 
ing station quite near the laboratory. 


Instructions to Shippers 


A release was distributed to all shippers, at the begin- 
ning of the second week of the tests, which requested: 
(a) clipping udder hair short; (b) wiping udders down before 
milking, preferably with an individual cloth for each animal; 
(c) removing two streams of foremilk from each quarter, pref- 
erably employing a strip cup; (d) use of only single-service 
strainer discs; (e) checking and adjusting operation of refrig- 
eration systems and of wet box water circulators; (f) keeping 
circulation in wet boxes “on” for two hours following inser- 
tion of last can—rewiring the switch when necessary; (g) rock- 
ing the milk cans in the wet box two or three times at approxi- 
mately quarter-hour intervals, following immersion; (h) replac- 
ing defective rubber parts (those which were cut, cracked, 
spongy, or abnormally hard or soft; (i) repairing metalware 
which exhibited broken seams or replacing metalware which 
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could not be repaired properly; (j) checking operation of milk- 
ing machine compressors, pulsators, check valves, and drain- 
age of stanchion lines. 


\ release was issued to the shippers in each group just 
before they were to employ the wetting agent. 

a. The first section described the nature of the mono- 
glyceride’s action, in simple terms and with household analo- 
gies: the second reviewed the procedure for removing estab- 
lished deposits; while the third detailed the routine program 
to follow each milking. 


b. Section two recommended adding, per gallon of warm 
water containing a heaping tablespoonful of monoglyceride, 
four ounces of white vinegar. All equipment was to be taken 
apart completely; metal surfaces were to be scrubbed with 
this solution and rinsed; if they did not drain clear (without 
water droplets adhering), they were to be rescrubbed and 
rerinsed—the treatment to continue until drainage was per- 
fect. All rubber parts were to be immersed so that all surfaces 
were reached, soaked for five minutes, then brushed or ram- 
rodded; returned to the solution for another five-minute soak 
and again rebrushed and ramrodded; given a final rinse with 
the solution, and then a thorough water rinse. 


The acid soak-scrub was to be used once weekly, as rou- 
tine, and was to be resorted to, also, to follow whenever any 
but the monoglyceride washing method was employed. 

c. The third section is detailed completely, since it will 
be referred to later on: After each milking— 

(1) To two gallons of hot (140°F.) water in a clean pail, 
add two heaping tablespoonful of the monoglyceride. 

(2) Immediately after their use, drain milking units com- 
pletely. 

(3) With vacuum on, dip inflations into and out of bucket 
ten times. 

(4) Return inflations to bucket; lift one out and brush 
thoroughly inside and out, while solution sucks through others; 
time brushing to do all four before all solution passes to bucket. 

(5) Now shut off vacuum and disconnect air line; (if any 
milk is found there, entire air system—lines, cups, etc.—must 
be washed). Shake bucket well to rinse all surfaces. Remove 
cover and seal ring; scrub bucket with solution inside and out. 

(6) Disassemble unit completely; arrange parts on one 
side of bucket. Scrub all milk system parts—including check 
valve—inside and out with solution in bucket. Arrange on 
other side, as brushed, to drain. 

(7) Remove solution from bucket by sucking it through 
the inflations of next unit to be washed. (After all units have 
been scrubbed, use solution on strainer, pails, all other milk- 
handling equipment.) 

(8) Now rinse all parts with cold or lukewarm water, 
drain, reassemble. 

(9) Now scald each unit by sucking through inflations 
two gallons of fresh, near-boiling (at least 180°F.) water; (if 
water is hard, add one-half teaspoonful of monoglyceride). 
Remove cover and drain; rack to dry. 

(10) Just before next milking, repeat scald, (but do not 
add monoglyceride even if water is hard); remove cover; drain. 

NOTE: If curdy particles appear in monoglyceride solu- 
tion, it has been “used up”; dump and mix more. 


Field Work Procedure 


The procedure to be followed by the fieldman has been 
charted quite clearly. The standardization directions were 
issued on July 25. On August 7 we were informed that one 
of the shippers, No. 3, was so interested in the purpose of the 
project that he had asked for instructions and supplies on 
July 28, and had gone right ahead. We were gratified, but 
asked that no one else be permitted to go ahead of schedule. 
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PEERLESS DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMP 
FOR SMALL DIAMETER WELLS 


Squarely meets the need for 
turbine pump utility, stamina and 


reliability from 4" wells and larger 
é 8g 


Here is the Peerless pump that suc- 
cessfully and completely fills the gap 
often found between domestic water 
systems and the larger deep well tur- 
bine pumps. The Champion is a 
powerful water producer from small 
diameter deep wells; it provides un- 
surpassed water lifting performance 
for a host of commercial and indus- 
trial uses requiring moderate gallon- 
age and a clean water supply. Read 
the specifications to the right. If you 
find that the Peerless Champion 
turbine pump generally meets the 
water requirements of your 
business, write for full details, 
described and illustrated ina 
new Peerless engi- 
neering Bulletin. 
Do it today! 














PEERLESS CHAMPION 
SPECIFICATIONS: 
CAPACITIES: Up to 

5000 gals. per hour 
UFTS: Up to 200 Feet 
PRESSURES: Up to 90 Ibs. 
DRIVES: Available with 
electric head, right angle 
geared head for use 
with horizontal driver 

or Vee or fiat belt drive. 
WATER LUBRICATED: 
OPEN UNE SHAFT 
CONSTRUCTION 


FOR 4 INCH DIAMETER 
DEEP WELLS AND LARGER 


TOP FUGHT PEERLESS 
QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN 8-200 
Contains com- 
plete pump 
description, 

plus valuable 
engineering and 
water pumping 
data. Fully 
illustrated. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
FACTORIES: LOS ANGELES 31, CALIF.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


District Offices: New York 5, 37 Wall St.; Chicago 40, 4554 No. Broadway, 
Atlanta Office: Rutland Building, Decatur, Georgia; Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, 


California; Los Angeles 31, California. 
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We also were assured that the other shippers of Group I 
would receive their instructions and supplies within the next 
few days. 

On August 13, the data of August 11 showed none of the 
changes anticipated. The fieldman explained that an emer- 
gency had prevented his getting out to the farms at the end 
of the preceding week, so he had shipped the supplies and 
instructions via the haulers. He had personally prepared the 
equipment at one farm on August 11, and would check the 
others without delay. On August 16 he reported that he had 
heen limited, through pressure of other work, to checking on 
oul three more. It was decided to shut the tests down for a 
week, until the fieldman would again be able to have time 
available. 


Influence of Fieldmen 


The fieldman confirmed that all farms had been covered 
by August 23. The data of the August 25 samples, completed 
on August 27, showed some of the Group I shippers, whose 
milks had been very poor before, to be excellent. Others, 
whose milks had been poor betore, but demonstrated remark- 
ably satisfactory levels following the fieldman’s visits, were, 
however, extremely poor again. 


A visit to the farms in company with the fieldman on 
\ugust 29 disclosed that of the seven farms in Group I, only 
three shippers had read the instructions (No. 3, who started 
on monoglyceride cleaning a month before, and No. 4 and 
No. 6); one (No. 2), whose farm is located within a half-mile 
of the receiving station and had been visited daily by the 
ficldman, and the other three (No. 1, No. 5, and No. 7) did 
not clearly understand why the fieldman had been so insist- 


ent on cleaning their equipment for them, but were willing to 
give him the opportunity to do so, whenever he desired. 
The fieldman had, on his farm visits, performed a num- 
be: of extremely efficient milking-equipment cleanups; but the 
purpose of the trial was to see what the shippers would do, 


on their own. It was apparent that the nature of the project 
would require more than the time the fieldman had been able 
to give it up to that point. 


Supervisors only “Counselled” 


Two members of the laboratory staff, who possessed am- 
ple dairy farm experience, were immediately assigned to the 
ficid program. They were instructed to “counsel” only—not to 
“do.” All farms in the group were visited the following day, 
and daily in the week of September 2-6. The wetting agent 
period for Group I was extended another two weeks, during 
which time each farm was visited three times weekly. 

Except for the first visits, which were always in the day- 
time, the others were made most frequently following the 
night milking. Statements as to practices occurring before 
wetting agent use were not obtained at one time, but were 
pieced out, as information was available from the different 
people who washed the equipment. Observations were made 
of the methods employed during the monoglyceride test period 
sufficiently frequently to establish what was done (in the in- 
vestigator’s presence, at least; except in one instance; in that 
one, no cooperation at all was obtained). Statements with 
regard to the final period were obtained on farm visits during 
the interval October 30-November 8. Our investigators visited 
the tarms of the Group II shippers just preceding and during 
the monoglyceride test period, in the same manner as detailed 
tor Group I, and during the last ten days of the final period. 


Our representatives made it clear to the shippers from 
the outset that they were not “officials;” that they were initi- 
ally to explain certain principles of washing and _ bacterial 
metabolism; that they had no authority to demand that any- 
thing be done, but were to record what was being done, to 
see if there might be any correlation with other observations. 
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Reports of bacterial tests were given to the shippers by our 
investigators during the monoglyceride test periods. 
Bacteria in Fresh Milk 

The literature intimates repeatedly that freshly drawn 
milk, freshly delivered to receiving stations, exhibits lower 
bacterial levels than that produced at the previous milking, 
and held over at the farm. The reasons given: (a) An udder 
enzyme, which retards microorganism metabolism, continues 
active for two or three hours after the milk is drawn, whether 
the milk is cooled or not. (b) If milk is not brought to below 
the active growing range (almost freezing) before the enzyme 
effect is dissipated, the microorganisms will reproduce rapidly, 
until near-freezing temperature mechanically stops their fur- 
ther development. Very few texts on dairying have omitted 
a diagram which lists the progeny of a single organism in 
milk held at various temperatures, in their sections on “farm 
cooling.” 


At the receiving station selected for the trials, morning's 
milk and the previous evening’s production were delivered 
before 9:00 a.m. The data on the individual shipper’s milks 
doesn’t confirm the usual belief at all. Examination of the 
weekly average graphs shows that usually the levels of morn- 
ing milks are of the same order of magnitude as those of night 
milks. Individual shippers’ daily samples disclose night milk 
counts exceeding morning levels on some days, and the re- 
verse on others, in the same week. In a few instances, there 
was a definite trend—the product from one milking time was 
regularly slightly higher in count than that from the other. 


The weekly average graphs cannot be expected to reflect 
the daily data accurately. The inspection of the daily graphs 
shows that there is a cyclic pattern. Counts rise for a few 
days, then drop, then start rising again. The cycle is, as will 
be shown later, definitely related to the weekly “complete” 
cleanup. 

Hypothesis is “Definitely Incorrect” 

The literature fails to disclose any longtime studies, up to 
now, which chart total and thermoduric agar plate counts, or 
either, of the night and morning milks produced on succes- 
sive days by average shippers to the fluid market. The first 
few weeks of the control period demonstrate that the hypothe- 
sis that freshly produced, freshly delivered milk is generally 
better than that of the farm-heldover, previous milking, is 
definitely incorrect. 


The great similarity of total count levels of night and 
morning milk suggests that the “slow milk-cooling” explana- 
tion of high counts must be reexamined. If the preposterously 
high levels of some of the morning milk samples were due 
primarily to milk-handling equipment, “improperly washed 
and sterilized” following the night milking, the identical order 
of magnitude of the night milk, produced with the aid of 
equipment presumably more carefully handled after the morn- 
ing milking, must also be due to poor washing. Possibly the 
udder enzyme has, indeed, been effective in retarding bac- 
terial growth in the milk. But if the potency of the bacterio- 
static action is assumed, why, then, the growth on equipment? 
No one yet knows the nature of the enzyme. Perhaps it is one 
which is readily inactivated by air; it would thus be neutral- 
ized rapidly, in milk films; perhaps it is water-soluble, and 
removed by rinsing. 

Thermoduric Cycles Upset 

The daily graphs show that the heat-resistant organism 
levels, too, followed a pattern. Both the total and thermo- 
duric cycles were dramatically upset by the fieldman’s acid- 
monoglyceride soak and scrub of the Group I shippers’ equip- 
ment. Just as dramatic is the rise to the customary levels in 
most instances, just one or two milkings later. 


The fieldman cleaned the farm equipment usually before 
the night milking; cooling, though reported as “rapid” where 
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wet boxes were equipped with water circulators and ice formed 
on evaporators during the period of disuse, was only compara- 
tively so, before the cans were rocked. Temperatures taken | 


at the centers of cans two and three hours after milking (before | 


mixing the milk in the cans) were frequently above 60°F. 


Where the water was not circulated—temperatures were above | 


70°F. three hours after the cans were immersed, and not 
rocked. 


With all the poor production methods, why didn’t the 
bacteria grow, then? Why did the bacteria grow the very 
next dav? Why did the levels, in some instances, again be- 
come preposterously high? 

While this study was undertaken primarily for the rea- 
sons outlined in the introduction—the possibilities to investi- 
gate some fundamental factors could not be overlooked. 


Supervision by Fieldman 


Certainly, the conditions during the supervision period 
were “out of the ordinary.” Who would ever expect a field- 
man to visit his individual shippers after the night milking, or 
late in the evening, every other day, or daily, just to find out 
how the milking utensils were being handled? It is a good 
idea, of course, to go to the farms of the high-count shippers, 
well after the night milking, so that the alibi of “I’m going 
back to the milk-house right now” can’t be given. One can 
then learn if the units were rinsed, or washed, or just racked; 
milk temperatures can be taken; cold milk on deck doesn’t 
mean rapid cooling at the farm. Standard overalls, for such 
fieldmen, should be made of two-ply armor plate, to avoid 
the pine variety. 

Shipper No. 5 was most unusual. He troubled himself, 
on every visit by our investigators, to describe his cleaning 
activities; the appearance of his utensils contradicted him 
regularly. Shipper No. 7, who showed similar tendencies dur- 
ing the first week of the supervision period, finally imple- 
mented his talk, to a degree. We could find out, there, what 
had been done, when our men were not present to actually 
watch. With No. 5, nothing was ever done in our representa- 
tives presence and, from the data, very little was done at 
other times. 


The other shippers of Group I were quite helpful in | 
reporting variations from the procedures they set out to fol- | 


low. No. 4’s admission of mere water-rinsing on two days in 
the first supervision week, and that nothing at all was done 
with the equipment after milking, on the day a relative was 
married, explained the high points in an otherwise excellent 
record. 


The data of the other Group I shippers shows that they | 


kept to their programs, as already detailed. 


The Group II producers provided some interesting varia-.| 


tions. While No. 10’s total and thermoduric counts dropped 
down directly after the acid-monoglyceride treatment, they 
were not reduced nearly so much as those of the other ship- 
pers, the thermodurics particularly. The rubber of this 
shipper’s units was visibly poor; in spite of repeated acid- 
monoglyceride treatments, the thermoduric ratio continued 
very abnormal until the rubber was replaced. 


The very consistent maintenance of good total and ther- | 


moduric levels in the morning milks of shipper No. 9—whose 
system following night milking consisted only of immediate 
cold monoglyceride solution flushing, and a warm water rinse, 
applied just before re-use, surprised us greatly. 

Others who followed No. 9’s system, in that they did 
not disassemble after night milking, nor brush, used warm 
monoglyceride as a flush, and final-rinsed directly thereafter 
with cold water (No. 8 and No. 10) yielded surprisingly 
good data, too. 


No. 1l’s approach was identical with the pattern of | (gummi 
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Announcing ia. a 


The COMPO-COOLER “CABINETTE” for 
the milk plant serving from 12 to 240 dairies. 


The COMPO-COOLER CABINETTE is of the same 
Lifetime Stainless Steel construction as the larger 
COMPO-COOLER “CABINET” but, is a_ self- 
contained unit, including trays, coil, compressor, 
condenser and valve... ready to set right in where- 
ever you wish and plug into your nearest electric 
socket. No installation costs are required. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO DESIRABLE SIZES 
1 DOOR COMPO-COOLER “CABINETTE” 
Capacity 24 to 240 sample bottles 


2 DOOR COMPO-COOLER “CABINETTE” 
Capacity 240 to 480 sample bottles 


No longer is it necessary for the smaller milk plant 
to put up with the makeshift, inefficient and un- 
sanitary methods of storing their composite milk 
samples. 


The COMPO-COOLER “CABINETTE” is 
the answer to this problem that many plant 
operators have been waiting for. 

It is a sturdy, practical, efficient and beauti- 
ful piece of equipment that will greatly 
reduce your “sample complaints” and give 
you a lifetime of service. 


Meets the specifications and recommendations of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and all state agencies. 


A request from you will bring a brochure 
with complete details — its free 


ASSOCIATED SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


Main Office: 114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


130 N. Wells Street 6534 28th Ave., N.E. 
Chicago 6, Illinois Seattle, Washington 








WRITE OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surtaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 


Proved Fungus Resistant 
by FUNGUS TEST 








THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Dist. of Damp - Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 


ALSO SOLD IN CANADA: CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St. W., Toronto 2, Onfario. 








No. 8 and No. 10, with the variation that the two-part infl 
tions were separated and brushed, and the final water-rins: 
contained an alkaline hypochlorite. Here, too, data was 
excellent. 


No. 13’s procedure was only slightly removed from th« 
pattern; inflations and the surfaces of the buckets and covers 
were brushed lightly, during the warm monoglyceride flush- 
ing, after night milking. This was followed by a rinse. The 
counts were excellent. 


The No. 12 farm planned a more rigorous system, but 
didn’t follow it; there was detinite evidence on certain days 
that very little had been done—that no monoglyceride had 
been used in the rinse. 


Must Play Detective 

When, at the beginning of October, the total and ther- 
moduric levels from No. 5’s samples showed some excellent 
values, we were gratified. We thought the shipper had finally 
succumbed, adopted the monoglyceride system, and taken the 
pledge. Soon after, however, the levels began to resemble 
the pre-October pattern. The mystery was solved on our in- 
vestigator’s final call, early in November; he found that new 
units were installed at the beginning of October. The re- 
sponses to the questions regarding performance were as _ per- 
fect as ever. 

During the final calls, records of the preceding weeks 
were reviewed with the equipment-washing personnel of the 
vther farms to try to trace origins of variations. The large 
number of high values recorded for No. 7, No. 2, and No. 12 
showed return to the cyclic pattern of the control period. Our 
suspicion was confirmed, when our investigators found, at the 
farm visits, that the monoglyceride system had_ been 
abandoned. 


Shippers No. 13 and No. 10 claimed they were still fol- 
lowing the same procedures they practiced during the super- 
vision period. The records indicated consistent conscientious- 
ness. Shipper No. 11, too, was continuing quite faithfully; he 
was sorry to learn that the heat-resistant organism ratios of 
his samples were getting progressively higher, but was not yet 
willing to purchase new rubber parts. 


Shipper No. 1 had reverted to alkali for a short time; 
shippers No. 3, No. 4 and No. 6 had experienced personnel 
difficulties on occasion; these reports articulated with the data. 
Shipper No. 9’s difficulties were of two types; he reported 
that there had been failure, in a few instances, to water-rinse 
the units free of adherent monoglyceride before morning’s 
milking, and, in the very last week of the period, his herd 
exhibited some serious udder infection. 

“Help” Important Factor 
The relationship between inadequate personnel and the 


performance variability at farm No. 8 can be anticipated from 
the report in the data section. 


In spite of absolutely no supervision, haphazard groom- 
ing of cattle, no foremilking, slow cooling—merely flushing 
utensils after night milking with a cold or warm monoglycer- 
ide solution, and a subsequent water rinse, permitted differ- 
ent farms to produce morning milks of extremely low total and 
thermoduric levels. These same farms had, during the control 
period, with similarly simple practices, consistently produced 
poor to extremely poor morning’s milks. 


The night milks of these shippers, in the control period, 
had been poor, too, in spite of more elaborate (practically 
standard) post-morning-milking cleaning. The methods of 
post-morning-milking cleaning during the supervision and con- 
trol period, according to these shippers, required less effort 
than before; they omitted “weekly tear-down” during the lat- 
ter two periods, although we had asked them to employ an 
acid-monoglyceride soak and scrub at least once a week. They 
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claimed the equipment didn’t need it. The data showed they 
were correct. 

No. 12 returned to the cyclic pattern exhibited in the con- 
trol period. At this farm, the use of monoglyceride had been 
abandoned and then re-begun; our investigators questioned 
the regularity with which the washing procedure was followed. 


Investigators’ Reports 

Our investigators’ reports on farm washing practices are 
summarized, since they indicate (a) the course of bacterial 
development in milk, and (b) the nature of the monoglycer- 
ide’s action. Following acid-monoglyvceride treatment, and 
regular neutral monoglyceride employment, (a) When all the 
utensils were racked following milking, the next milkings total 
count was high, but the thermodurics, low. 

(b) If all the utensils were only water-rinsed, the next 
milking’s total count was somewhat high, but the thermoduric 
ratio was tremendously high. 

(c) When some of the utensils were water-rinsed, and 
others merely racked, or if milk was trapped so it could not be 
reached and diluted by the water, both total and thermoduric 
counts of the next milking were high. 

(d) When monoglyceride solution was not rinsed off, the 
next milking’s total count was high, but thermodurics were low. 

(e) When equipment was racked after successive milk- 
ings, return to routine monoglyceride washing dropped the 
total and thermoduric counts to the former levels. 

(f) When equipment was all, or partially, water-rinsed 
for successive milkings, return to routine monoglyceride wash- 
ing reduced total counts to former levels, but thermoduric 
contents were reduced only partially. 


(g) Acid-monoglyceride soaking and scrubbing reduced 


total and thermoduric levels completely, unless rubber was | 


spongy or cracked. 


(h) “Cooling” type morphology was obtained on micro- | 


scopic examination of most high-count samples where observa- 
tion established that cooling was rapid, but that racking or 
water-rinsing was used instead of monoglyceride washing. 
High-count morning milk samples showed “cooling” type, too. 

(i) Where cooling was very definitely slow, samples of 
night milk did not show any demonstrable preponderance of 
“cooling” type over morning milk, when the counts were high 
in both. (Very few, when any, “cooling” groups were found 
when counts were low.) 

(j) Agar plate (total and thermoduric) to microscopic 
count ratios varied with no pattern at all, not even for the 
individual shippers. (Our strip method employed.) Agar plate 
total counts of very high level samples exceeded microscopic 
counts more frequently than the reverse. 

(k) No regular day of the week was allocated for the 
weekly “complete” cleanup during the control period. Ship- 
pers tore down the equipment when time permitted. Counts 
of the milks produced directly after the cleanup were regu- 
larly lower than those preceding it. 


The Water Pre-rinse 
Calcium salts do not precipitate molecularly from milk 
because its ions are sequestered by the native soluble phos- 
phates. In a milk film, hydrophobic calcium ion adsorbs 
strongly at the solid-liquid interface. As the film dries, the 


phosphates gradually lose their power, and molecular calcium | 


precipitates progressively. 

The data establishes that souring bacteria predominate in 
whole milk film (high total, low thermoduric counts in the 
milk produced after just racking). The mechanism is, prob- 
ably, that metabolism products of the acid-formers retard the 
flora which favor alkaline media—the thermodurics, and others. 


The data found, too, that when the milk film is water-rinsed. | 
thermodurics prosper. The mechanism—soluble lactose, is re- | 
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Perfection 
DUBL-CHEM-FACED 


(TRADE MARK) 


MILK FILTER DISCS 
Low Priced BUT BEST 
AT ANY PRICE 








PROMINENT MILK SANITARIANS 
rate these modern filters as top 
quality, based on performance. 
No other filter disc is more effi- 
cient, regardless of price! 


MANY MILLIONS IN USE Drove THEY ARE Zigke/ 


Help every dairy farmer you deal with to sanitize his milk pro- 
duction with these modern milk filters, chemically double-faced 
to assure thorough, fast filtering and to resist rupture, matting 
or channeling. Economical . .. they save money at every milk- 
ing. See that your producers use the BEST! 


There’s nothing better than Perfection 


DUBL-CHEM-FACED MILK FILTER DISCS 


and SEDIMENT 
TESTER DISCS 


For use in all standard 
testing units ...in 14,” 
diameter or special sizes. 
1000 to carton. Ask your 
supplier. 


SCHWARTZ MFG: CO., Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


America's Foremost Manufacturers of 


MILK FILTER DISCS, ROLLS & STRIPS, CHEESE BANDAGES and 
a COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GOODS for the DAIRY INDUSTRY 
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The strict sanitation standards 
throughout the dairy industries de- USED THROUGHOUT 
mand the use of a reliable, effective DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
germicide. Pittcide meets these re- 
quirements in every detail—plus being Used for sanitizing con- 
easy and economical to use. Granular tainers and all types of 
and free-flowing, it dissclves in water equipment: tanks, tank 
to make chlorine solutions of the cor- trucks, vats, pipe lines, 
rect strength required. You'll find pasteurizers, separators, 
your customers will be pleased that mixers, freezers, etc. 
Also for general sanita- 
tion around all work 


you recommended Pittcide. Send for 
supply your trade with Pittcide. areas. 
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| Firm | 
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PAINT + GLASS + CHEMICALS * BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


BURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Multiply Your Markets 
WITH A ROGERS VACUUM PAN 


The 2 Rogers vacuum pans and 2 Rogers hot wells, above, installed 
in the Wilkesboro, N. C., plant of Coble Dairy Products, Inc., are 
typical examples of the dairy industry's trend toward product 
diversification. Large and small plants alike can enjoy the many 
advantages of Rogers high-production equip- 
ment. Get the facts. Write for a copy of our 
new catalog. 


“The Choice of Dairyland’ Since 1883.. 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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| moved; the calcium remaining (ionic or molecular) is an ideal 
| medium for thermoduric growth. 


Water-rinsing equipment which has just harbored milk 
may be a satisfactory practice at processing plants, where 
adherent solids are substantial, as foam, fat, etc., and where 
the cleaning, once begun, is carried to conclusion without 
delay. At dairy farms, where time from one minute to the 
interval between milkings may follow it, the water rinse is a 
complication. Nor is it essential, as an economy; the accumu- 
lated solids will never be so large that they must be pre- 
removed to conserve cleaning agent. 


Adding any of the numerous calcium-precipitation-retard- 
ing agents to the rinse water will at least decelerate the rate 
of thermoduric level rise, and make the equipment easier to 
clean, even if the farmer is one of those who will only “water- 
rinse” after night milking. It was not the purpose of this study 
to calibrate the effects of alkaline agents as calcium sequest- 
erers, but the data on shipper No. 2, who water-rinsed in the 
control period, and alkali-rinsed in the observation period, 
suggests that alkali’s performance, too, is improved by omit- 
ting the plain-water rinse step. 


The Neutral Sulfated Monoglyceride 


The data has shown what occurred when utensils were 
merely flushed with cold monoglyceride solution, and rinsed 
off with plain water preceding the next milking. The bacte- 


















rial levels, following the water rinse, were quite as satisfac- 
tory as those obtained following other methods. This sounds 
| incongruous, but is fully logical. 


Neutral sulfated monoglyceride does not “temporarily 
sequester” calcium ion, in the manner of the alkaline com- 
pounds—it “suspends” them. It does more—it displaces cal- 
cium ions adsorbed at the interface; it cannot dissolve mole- 

| cular, fully fixed calcium aggregates—it takes an acid ion 
(whose calcium salt is soluble) to do that~but it helps there, 
by intensifying the penetrating action without increasing (if 
| not positively decreasing) the rate of metal corrosion. Once 
the fixed calcium has been removed, regular employment of 
the monoglyceride in the post-milking rinse, if only as a flush 
—prevents reaccumulation of molecular calcium deposits. 


The acid-monoglyceride soak and scrub removed the 
molecular calcium-complex, developed through previous plain 
water, or improperly selected or incorrectly employed alkali 
agents. That molecular calcium precipitates from alkaline 
solutions is attested by every text so far published on inor- 

| ganic chemistry. 


Even the cold monoglyceride flush suspended the cal- 
| cium, peptized the protein, dissolved the carbohydrate, and 
| emulsified the fat of the milk film. but the final rimse with 
| water is necessary to remove all the residues and the mono- 
glyceride from the treated surfaces. When this was omitted, 
the pattern of bacterial growth in the milk of the next milk- 
ing became that of the whole milk film residue—high total 
count, low thermoduric. 


This, too, is logical. The milk components were all dis- 
placed completely from the interface, and were, therefore, 
| represented in the monoglyceride solution in the same ratio as 
before. In the drying monoglyceride solution film, lactose 
| was still present in adequate concentration to permit the non- 
| thermodurics to predominate the fermentation. 


Two heaping tablespoonfuls of neutral sulfated mono- 
| glyceride weigh between 15 and 20 grams—call it one-half to 
| two-thirds of an ounce. The monoglyceride concentration in 
two gallons of water is thus from 1 to 400 to 1 to 500, approxi- 
mately. At this level, in plain water, monoglyceride will sup- 
port bacterial growth very sparsely, if at all. As monoglycer- 
ide increases in concentration, bacterial growth will definitely 
not be supported by the time 1 part to 100 is reached. It is 
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thus our feeling that where the monoglyceride was not rinsed 
off, the components of milk, rather than the monoglyceride 
itself, supported bacterial growth. Many alkaline materials 
behave in similar manner. 


The phenomenally low counts obtained following mono- 
glyceride use are thus definitely not due to any “sterilization” 
effect—but merely to the complete removal of residue. Where 
the dried monoglyceride film was water-rinsed, the tremen- 
dous solubility of the monoglyceride permitted the desiccated 
yesidues to be displaced immediately. This solubility, too, re- 
moved the monoglyceride completely from the interface. 
Obviously, neutral sulfated monoglyceride is not a bacterio- 
cide, nor even a bacteriostat. From the data—neither is re- 
quired. What is absolutely necessary is perfect cleaning. 


The data adds up to neutral sulfated monoglyceride be- 
ing at least as satisfactory as alkaline materials for farm uten- 
sil cleaning. 


J]. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: 


1. Thirteen shippers, whose milk quality indicated poor 
production habits, were selected from the shippers to a New 
York City “approved” receiving station to determine the effec- 
tiveness of washing milking utensils with a neutral sulfated 
monoglyceride. 

2. The total and thermodurie colony characteristics of 
these shippers were charted during a period preceding the use 
of the monoglyceride, one in which the monoglyceride was 
employed under frequent direct observation, and one in which 
shippers utilized whatever procedure of cleaning they pre- 
ferred. 

3. Total and thermoduric levels of night and morning 
milks during the control period were equivalently high; a 
cyclic pattern definitely related to the weekly “complete” 
cleanup was noted. 

4. Total and thermoduric levels dropped dramatically 
when equipment was given a rigorous acid-monoglyceride 
soak and scrub. When cleaning by means of monoglycer- 
ide did not follow, total and thermoduric levels returned 
rapidly to their former heights; when monoglyceride cleaning 
was routine, total and thermoduric levels continued low. 

5. Omission of rinsing utensils directly after use, and 
employment of the monoglyceride as the cleaning agent, 
vielded milks of low total and thermoduric counts, from 
twelve of the thirteen farms, in a three-week interval when 
farm practices were closely observed. Use of the monogly- 
ceride at the thirteenth farm never could be established. 

6. Nine farms which preferred to continue with mono- 
glyceride cleaning showed, during a four-week interval in 
which their practices were not directly observed, continued 
satisfactory total and agar plate levels. Three farms which 
utilized other methods exhibited a return to the cyclic pattern 
of the control interval. 

7. The neutral sulfated monoglyceride appears to be as 
satisfactory for farm milk utensil washing, as more alkaline 
materials; and may be more acceptable to washing personne] 
because of less adverse effects on skin. 

8. The low bacterial levels of farm held-over milk, noted 
during the “frequent observation” period, questions slow cool- 
ing as a primary origin of high counts. 

9. The spirit of Regulation 43 of the Sanitary Code of 
the City of New York, which attempts to provide for satis- 
factory dairy products, will not be violated by an amendment 
to permit the use of neutral sulfated monoglyceride for wash- 
ing milking utensils, nor by eliminating the requirement for 
a plain-water, post-use rinse. 

10. “Cleaning—to remove all residues completely” prom- 
ises to be much more effective than “cleaning and sterilizing” 
as presently practiced. 


September, 1948 


Bowman Sponsors Baby Sitter 


Chicago Firm Introduces Sales Promotion 
Device Designed for Distribution by Dair- 
ies— Limited to One Dairy Per City 
NEW SALES PROMOTION device is being sponsored 
by the Bowman Dairy Company of Chicago. The 
Baby Sitter, as the item is known, is offered to both 


parents and to the baby sitter with the idea of providing a 
regular place for pertinent information. 


The promotion consists of a printed Wall Hanger (letter- 
head size) captioned CALENDAR FOR BABY SITTERS in 
which spaces have been provided for various pertinent instruc- 





tions as to the Baby Sitter’s duties, such as baby’s meals, bed 
time, outings, etc. This information is filled in by the parents. 
Provision is also made for emergency telephone numbers 
such as POLICE, FIRE DEPARTMENT, HOSPITAL, DOC- 
TOR, where MOTHER or FATHER may be reached in case 


of necessity, etc. 


The entire ensemble has all the ear-marks of a very 
timely and modern good-will builder. The plan was origi- 
nated, produced, and copyrighted by The Huwen Company, 
advertising agency, Chicago. Its sale is restricted to onlv one 
Dairy in any city. 


fe) 


For the past four weeks the plant of the R. G. Wright 
Company in Buffalo, New York, has been strike-bound. In 
spite of the strike, however, they are delivering mac! 


immery 
on schedule. 


Arrangements have been made to manufacture their 


machinery and parts in plants in and around Buffalo and 
production is not interrupted. 
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DETERMINATION OF DDT IN MILK 


Compiled by D. E. H. Frear 
Dept. of Agricultural and Biological Chemistry 


Pennsylvania State College 


O 100 GRAMS OF MILK WHICH has been thoroughly 
: mixed before sampling add an equal volume of 95% 
ethyl 
tween two 


alcohol. Mix and divide the solution equally be- 
200 m. centrifuge bottles. Add 50 ml. of Skelly- 
solve B to each bottle, cover bottles with rubber caps, shake 
vigorously, and centrifuge at 2000 r.p.m. for 15 minutes. Pour 
contents of both bottles into 500 ml. separatory funnel. 


After the layers have separated, drain the lower layer in 
equal portions directly into original centrifuge bottles. Drain 
off the upper Skellysolve layer through a 5 cm. tightly packed 
plug of cotton held in a glass Gooch crucible holder into a 
500 ml. Erlenmeyer flask with a standard ground glass joint. 
Extract the solution in each centrifuge bottle in the same 
manner as before with two successive 25 ml. portions of 
Skellysolve B, which is also run through the plug of cotton 
into the Erlenmeyer flask. Add a glass bead to the flask, and 
recover the ‘Skellysolve B from the milk extract by distillation 
on the steam bath, using an all-glass apparatus. While flask 
is being heated, insert a tube connected to a vacuum line to 
remove last traces of solvent. 


Extracting the Acid 


Quantitatively wash the residue from the distillation into 
a 500-ml. separatory funnel with 150 ml. of chloroform. For 
the analysis of butter or fat, substitute for this residue a 5- 
gram sample or an extract thereof from which the solvent has 
been removed. Place 100 ml. of chloroform in a second 500- 
ml. separatory funnel, and extract the chloroform solutions 
successively with (1) 50 ml. of sodium sulfate-sulfuric acid, 
(100 g. C. P. anhydrous sodium sulfate (oven dried) dissolved 
in 1 liter of C. P. concentrated sulfuric acid with the aid of 
heat: cool to room temperature before using) (2) 50 ml. of 
sodium sulfate-sulfuric acid, (3) 50 ml. of fuming sulfuric 
acid-concentrated sulfuric acid, (equal parts) and (4) 50 ml. 
of sodium sulfate-sulfuric acid. If this last wash is not light in 
color, it is advisable to use still another sodium sulfate-sulfuric 
acid wash. Drain each acid wash (lower layer) from the first 
funnel into the second funnel and finally into a 250-ml. cyl- 
inder. The extraction in the second funnel is used to mini- 
mize the loss of DDT by the slight emulsification of chloro- 
form in the acid washing. The funnels should be shaken 








vigorously each time and then allowed to stand for 10 to 15 
minutes before draining off the acid layer. In the rare case 
where an emulsion forms and does not separate in 30 minutes, 
the mixture may be centrifuged and poured gently back into 
the separatory funnel. It is well to keep a small beaker under 
each funnel and to have a wet cloth handy to wipe any acid 
which may drip. 

After the acid extractions are completed filter the chloro- 
form from the first funnel and then from the second funnel 
through"a 5-cm. tightly packed plug of cotton in a glass Gooch 
crucible holder into a third 500-ml. separatory funnel. Pipet 
off any chloroform which has risen to the surface from the 
combined acid washings in the cylinder and run it through 
the plug of cotton. Rinse the two funnels and the cotton with 
chloroform, using about 50 to 100 ml. Add enough 5% sodium 
bicarbonate solution (about 40 ml.) to the combined chloro- 
form filtrate so that it will remain alkaline when tested with 
litmus paper after vigorous shaking. After allowing about 10 
minutes for a reasonably clear separation, filter only the chlo- 
roform layer through a 5-cm. plug of tightly, packed cotton in 
a glass Gooch crucible holder into a 500-ml. Erlenmeyer flask 
with a standard joint. Wash the sodium bicarbonate solution 
remaining in the funnel with two successive 30-ml. portions of 
chlorofrom, which are also run through the cotton into the 
Erlenmeyer flask. If the filtrate is not clear, filter again. 


Add a glass bead to the Erlenmeyer Flask and recover 
the chloroform on the steam bath, using an all-glass system, 
until only about 10 ml. of solution are left. Wash this quanti- 
tatively into a large test tube (25x 200 mm. or larger) with 
acetone, add a glass bead, and cautiously evaporate the sol- 
vent on the steam bath, removing the last traces by inserting 
a tube connected to a vacuum line. 


Cool the test tube in a beaker of cold water and with a 
pipet add 5.0 ml. of nitrating acid (1 part C.P. fuming nitric 
acid, sp. gr. 1.49-1.50 plus 1 part C.P. concentrated sulfuric 
acid, sp. gr. 1.84 by volume). Immerse the test tube one third to 
one half its length in a steam bath and heat for 1 hour. Since 
nitrations of ever small quantities may sometimes be violent, 
safety precautions should be observed. If there is much ex- 
traneous material, it is advisable to place the test tube in ice- 
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1 What's all the excitement over at 
t the Dairy Industries Exposition? 


* 











The Dairy Men have just 
seen something NEW! 
From De Laval . of course! 


SEE DELAVAL AD ON FORWARD COVER —¥_-___. 
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Betion DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smooth, ‘20-year 
eylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
lonz life with low steam and power 
costs. 





Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DOWAGIAC MICHIGAN 
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cold water, add cooled nitrating acid, and warm the tube cau- 
tiously to avoid a sudden or violent nitration. When the initial 
reaction has subsided, the tube may be heated to 100° C. with 
safety. After the 1 hour nitration, cool the test tube in a beaker 
of cold water, add cautiously 25 ml. of ice cold distilled 
water, and mix by gentle swirling. This stops the reaction, 
and the tube may be left overnight if desired. 


Rinse the contents of the test tube quantitatively 
through a small funnel into a 125-ml. separatory funnel with 
about 25-ml. of water from a wash bottle and 50 ml. of ether. 
A small, irregularly shaped piece of glass placed in the funnel 
used for the transfer will prevent the glass bead from falling 
into the separatory funnel. Shake vigorously for at least 1 
minute. After the layers have separated clearly, draw off and 
discard the lower layer. Wash the ether with 10-ml. portions 
of 2% aqueous sodium hydroxide until the washings are alka- 
line; one washing may be sufficient. Then wash the ether 
with two 10-ml. portions of saturated sodium chloride solu- 
tion. The final salt wash should be drawn off as completely as 
possible. Pack a 0.75-inch plug of cotton tightly in a glass 
Gooch-crucible holder, moisten it with ether, and allow the 
ether solution from the separatory funnel to filter slowly into 
a 125-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. Rinse the separatory funnel with 
50 ml. of ether in four or five portions, passing this ether 
through the cotton in the Gooch funnel. If salt crystallizes in 
the neck of the separatory funnel, press the stopper of the 
funnel in place firmly with a rotating motion to prevent leak- 
age of ether. Add a glass bead to the Erlenmeyer flask, warm 
the flask on a steam bath with a gentle swirling motion until 
the bead starts bouncing, and recover or evaporate the ether 
completely. While the flask is still being heated, insert a glass 
tube connected to a source of vacuum two thirds of the way 
into the flask for at least half a minute; then remove the flask 


and stopper it. The analysis may be interrupted at this point if 
desired. 





The whole extraction procedure must be done carefully 
to avoid any loss, such as ether sprayed from the separatory 
funnel when the stopcock is removed. This type of loss can 
be minimized by allowing time for the ether to drain away 
from the stopcock or the stopper before performing these 
operations. 


Necessary to Work with Care 


Add a measured amount of benzene—for example, 25.00 
ml. to the Erlenmeyer flask and swirl gently until the residue 
is dissolved. To an aliquot—for example, 5.00 ml.—add twice 
the volume of sodium methylate reagent®, mix thoroughly and 
pour into absorption tube to be used in photoelectric colori- 
meter or spectrophotometer. If the color developed is too 
deep for accurate measurement, reduce size of aliquot and 
repeat. If color is too light, evaporate benzene completely, 
and use entire balance of sample for determination. After the 
approximate amount of DDT is established, the original size 
of sample may be regulated so that later dilution will not be 
necessary. 


Spectrophotometric or photometric measurements should 
be made 15 minutes after the solium methylate solution has 
been mixed with the benzene. A standard curve is prepared, 
using the same procedure, using pure p,p'—DDT, and a filter 
transmitting in the range of 600 millimicrons. The values for 
the unknown solutions are read from the standard curve. 


*A 10.0+0.1% sodium methylate is prepared by dissolving requisit 
of sodium in dried methanol, using a stirrer and a reflux 
with a sodalime tube, and titrating the final 
concentration is correct 


e amount 
condenser fitted 
product to assure that the 
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You will discover new paths to profit ... 
new ways to gain economy and efficiency... 


among more than 2,500 products and ser- 
vices on view. 


September, 1948 















From every corner of the globe 
— dairy interests will come to 
attend this truly international 
exposition. Trainloads of products, 
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RESEARCH IN 


ULTRASONICS 


New Jersey Concern to Carry On Work in Field of Sound Waves As Means 
of Sterilizing Milk — Vibrations Reach Million and a Half Per Second 


By H. M. BLOCK 
United States Testing Company 


HE UNITED STATES Testing Company, Hoboken, N. 

J., announced recently the completion of arrangements 

to take over, in specific fields, the research and develop- 
ment activities of the Crystal Research Laboratories of Hart- 
ford, Conn. This latter company developed the Ultra- 
Sonorator, the first laboratory apparatus for utilizing com- 
mercially the sound waves in ranges above those audible to 
the human ear. The deluge of inquiries for possible use of 
high frequency sound waves in various types of manufactur- 
ing necessitated separation of these potential developments 
from the actual production of the apparatus. The United 
States Testing Company was selected as the logical place to 
handle these inquiries and carry on research projects in this 
field. 

The Ultra-Sonorator apparatus is now being installed at 
the Hoboken plant of the Testing Company, which together 
with a carefully selected scientific personnel, will form a com- 
plete operation for servicing this new field of investigation. 


According to officials of the United States Testing Com- 
pany, the studies will involve “ultrasonics” as differentiated 
from “supersonics.” While the two terms have been used 
interchangeably, men in this field reserve ultrasonics to des- 
cribe frequencies of vibration or processing, while supersonics 
refers to speed of motion, namely speeds above the speed of 
sound, 


Vibrations Kill Bacteria 


Ultrasonics have already been used commercially for de- 
tecting flaws in metals, plastics and other materials by send- 
ing sound waves through the mass and charting the time of 
the rebound. The Sonorator, as developed by the Crystal 
Laboratory, utilizes the terrific vibrations set up by sound 
waves of over 200,000 per second and up to 1,500,000 per 
second for mixing all types emulsions, destruction of bacteria 
and other uses of tremendous significance. The vibrations are 
so violent, oil and water have been mixed into a perfect 
solution. 


The potentialities of this field of science are so vast and 
have captured the imagination of American producers to such 
an extent, the Crystal Research Laboratories will possibly di- 
vide its activities to other research organizations specializing 
in specific utilizations. For example, ultrasonic laundering of 
clothes is a possibility. Sterilization of milk and other foods is 
another. In laboratory tests sound waves have reduced the 
bacteria count of milk to eight per cubic centimeter, while a 
count of 30,000 indicates a high standard of purity for pas- 
teurized milk. 


Scientists have been known to treat planted seeds with 
ultrasonic waves and have reported sensational increases in 
vield. Dr. Raymond H. Wallace, a University of Connecticut 
botanist using the Sonorator for the past two years in agri- 
cultural experiments, repeated this work and extended it to 
new applications and has obtained many favorable results. 
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Grains treated a brief period of time with 400,000 vibrations 
per second definitely showed rapid germination and growth. 
Sunflower seedlings treated with utrasonics produced entirely 
different flowers and leaves and reached full growth within 
3 weeks. 


Vast Potential Use 


While the science of high frequency sound waves has 
been known for more than three quarters of a century, it re- 
mained in the laboratory until World War I, when it was 
used for submarine detection. Just previous to World War II, 
the possibilities became apparent and research was thrown 
into high gear. Several means of utilizing high frequency 
sound waves have been created: the siren which uses air at 
high pressures to produce vibrations, the crystal type of ultra- 
sonic unit which uses electricity and takes advantage of the 
peculiar ability of quartz crystals to transform electrical energy 
into mechanical vibrations and the metal rod type of ultra- 
sonic which uses a metal rod instead of a crystal to produce 
vibrations. 

These three methods have already demonstrated their 
possibilities ranging for dissipating fog over an air field, recov- 
ering carbon black and soda ash in the smoke and fumes from 
plant chimneys, aging whiskey, increasing potato yields 40 to 
50 per cent, mixing mayonnaise, peanut butter, face cream, 
paint and chemicals and opening garage doors by emitting a 
silent blast on a whistle whose vibrations start a motor that 
moves the door and automatically turns on the garage lights. 

The United States Testing Company will merge the ultra- 
sonic laboratory with its other integrated operations covering 
textiles, biology, chemistry, mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering, leather, dyestuffs, etc., so as to furnish a complete 
range of potential uses, in the special phases for which the 
new laboratory is designed. 


Ohio Quality Work Grows 


Columbus, Ohio.—Fred J. Greiner, Ext:nsion Specialist in 
Dairy Manufacturing at Ohio State University, has lately 
issued a survey showing that during the first five months of 
this year a total of twenty-three cream quality producer meet- 
ings had been held throughout Ohio, attracting a total attend- 
ance of 3,650. 


In addition, three cream station operator meetings at- 
tended by 91 persons had been held, and two cream grading 
demonstration days were staged. An undetermined number 


of cream quality demonstrations also have been presented 
before rural audiences by 4-H and FFA club members. The 
Ohio Cream Quality Program, which is making greater prog- 
ress this year than ever before, is sponsored and financed by 
butter manufacturers in the state in cooperation with the 
University Extension Service. 
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EMPLOYEES LIKE TO EAT 
(Continued From Page 31) 


planning, and statistical experience in what different types of 
workers want, when they want it. 

One of the larger professional restaurant contractors 
reported recently that while some employee restaurants are 
run on a self-sustaining basis, the recent trend is decidedly 
toward a non profit-making operation. Andrew J. Crotty, 
Jr. spokesman for this Boston firm, explains the trend by 
saying: “When the factory cafeteria was thought of merely 
as a convenience for employees, management expected it 
to pay its way. But since business has discovered that in- 
plant feeding has other benefits, notably in the field of worker- 
management relations, manufacturers show an increasing will- 
ingness to absorb part of the operating cost and find such 
expense more than justified on the balance sheet.” 


Some employee restaurants are run on a self-sustaining 
basis. The small organizations having a light load factor, 
usually absorb a nominal monthly service fee as a logical 
operating cost. The trend is decidedly towards a non-profit 
making restaurant operation with management recognizing 
that the many benefits acruing are worth the small costs 
involved. In certain cases these benefits have a value to 
management that warrants furnishing food to employees at 


actual food costs, the service of the cafeteria beine entirely 
an employer exvense. 

Management in the trade is coming more io realize 
that it has an investment in the human machines, and that 
workers are human beings whose enthusiasms for the em- 
ployers and products have a definite relationship to cfficient 
production. The American working-man and woman, doesn’t 
like being a cog in the industrial machine designated bv a 
numbcr. He has comnetitive instincts, yearns to be “on the 
team... . challenged by his urge to get things done when 


he is recognized and appreciated, made to feel a “part 


. } 
It may be fairly concluded that an employee cafe- 
teria offers an inexpensive and far sighted first step io 
; os 
many employers who recognize this new-day labor-manag 


ment philosophy. 


National Dairy Sales Up 


New York, August 5—Dollar sales of National Dairy 
Products Corporation for the first sixth months of 1948 
amounted to $483,308,770, compared with $425.407,118 for 
the first half of 1947, L. A. Van Bomel. President, reported 
to the Board of Directors. 

Earnings for the six months of 1948 were $13,324,874. 
representing a profit after tax of $2.12 a share. This com- 
pares with earnings of $9,649,223 in first half of 1947, or 
$1.53 a share. 

The profit on sales for the first half of 1948 represents 
276% on each dollar of sales, compared with a profit for the 
corresponding period of 1947 of 2.27%. 


A quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share, payable September 


the Board. 


“The improvement in our earnings is not due to our fluid 
milk operations, Mr. Van Bomel said. “Earnings of our fluid 
milk divisions in the first six month of 1948 were 1.7% on 
each dollar of sales, a decline from earnings of 2.3% in the 
corresponding period of 1947. This represents a current profit 
of substantially less than one-half of a cent per unit (a quart 
of milk is one unit).” 


“The increase in the price consumers pay for fluid milk 
Snot of our choosing,” Mr. Van Bomel emphasized. 
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Waukesha’s 
SELECTASPEED 
Pump Master accur- 
ately controls speeds 
of dairy products 
moving through 
your plant. It pro- 
vides the exact ca- 
pacity you need, 
with no shut-downs 
for adjustments. 
You simply turn the hand- 
wheel for whatever new 
speed is required. 

Expertly engineered, field-tested and already acclaimed 
by the trade, the Waukesha SELECTASPEED Pump 
Master acknowledges no superior. Sparkling with 
cleanliness and fully protected against the hazards of 
moisture and vermin, it conforms to the most rigid 
Sanitary standards and meets the approval of sanitarians 


and Boards of Health. 


You can make your production line pay even bigger 
dividends by installing SELECTASPEED. Write at once 
for the new illustrated folder that tells the whole story. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


100% 
Vaxtshedag SANITARY 


PUMPS 


DEPENDABLE PRODUC C DEPENDASLE MANUFACTURER 





PERATING 


ITS DEVELOPMENT, ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
AND ITS FUNCTIONING...... 


By PROF. R. W. BROWN 


Head of 
The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada 


HE VACREATOR was invented by 

H. Lamont Murray of Auckland, 
New Zealand and was developed 

xy him in company with F. S. Board, 
3 Flash heating 


1 
between 1923 and 1933. 
of cream with one pasteurizer to a tem- 
perature of from 180° F. to 190° F., 
followed by immediate cooling over a 
surface cooler, was commonly used in 
New Zealand until about 1920. Between 
1920 and the 1932-1933 season, it was 
more common to use two flash pasteur- 
izers in tandem, heating in the first ma- 
chine to 160° F. and in the second to 
from 190° F: to 200° F. The Vacreator 


the Department of Dairy Science, 


was introduced during the 1932-1933 


season. 


The word vacreator (vacuum creator) 
being a coined word not found in the 
dictionary, was hard to come by and, 
especially during ‘the war years, was 
often confused with the word evacuate 
(to make empty). Now that we have 
continuous butter making processes we 
shall have to get used to such terms as 
“extruder”, “texturator”, “transmutator”, 
etc. 


The inventor of the Vacreator, with 
his father, pioneered the condensed milk 


Here is shown the first vacreator installation at the University of Manitoba, completed early in 
instaliation in September 1938 at the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, and was made at about the same time as the early 1939 installation 
at Iowa State College. The sequence of processing units in the Manitoba set-up at that time proceded from the vacreator to the right along the 
plant wall up te the churn. Since the first installation, however, a number of changes have been made in the type and arrangement of the equip- 
ment in this up-te-date creamery laboratory at the Winnipeg institution, of which photographic views are not now available. 
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1939. 


the VACREATOR 


PROF. R. W. BROWN 


industry in New Zealand. It was his 
experience in this field which gave him 
the idea that was developed into the 
Vacreator. 

Development of Vacreator 


According to Dr. G. H. Wilster, Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Manufacturing at the 


This followed the initial North American 
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Here we see another view of the processing 





unit layout of the University of Manitoba 


creamery laboratory, with the vacreator in the background and seme Dairy School students 


busy at the churn packing a completed run 


the type and arrangement of equipment in 


of butter. As noted on the preceding page, 
this laboratory plant have been changed in a 


number of directions since this photograph was made. 


. 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, there 
were four stages in the development of 
the Vacreator which are described as 
follows: 

(a) Continuously passing hot flash pas- 
teurized cream through a vessel under 
vacuum; 


(b) Introducing steam into the flow of 
flash pasteurized cream on its way to 
the vacuum chamber, so as to obtain 
steam distillation (excess of steam); 

(c) Elimination of the conventional 
flash pasteurizer by addition of a direct 
steam contact section to the vacuum 
chamber, thus obtaining vacuum pas- 
teurization and steam distillation in the 
one unit; 


(d) The addition of a second and 
high vacuum chamber wherein to obtain 
further distillation and cooling. 

The first Vacreator installation in 
North America was made in September 
1938 in the dairy products laboratory 
of the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The second and third installa- 
tions were made early in 1939 in the 
dairy departments of Iowa State College, 
and the University of Manitoba. Vacre- 
ator installations in North America up 
to January 1947 totalled 101—Seventy- 
seven of these were in the United States, 
and twenty-four in Canada. 

Vacreation of Cream 

In the vacreation of cream for butter 
making the following accomplishments 
are recognized: 

(a) Flash pasteurization at less than 
atmospheric introducing 
directly into the cream of live saturated 


pressure by 
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steam at about 50 Ibs. gauge pressure 
(297.7°F.); 

(b) Steam distillation, i.e., washing or 
scrubbing of the cream; 

(c) Elimination of volatile substances; 


(d) Exclusion of light and air from 
the product during treatment; 


(e) Efficient neutralization; 

(f) Partial cooling of the product be- 
fore being discharged; 

(g) Butter flavor improvement; 

(h) Butter texture improvement; 

(i) Butter keeping quality improve- 


ment. 


Relation of Vacuum and Temperature 


In order to understand the operation 
of the Vacreator, it is necessary to appre- 





This airplane’ view shows the location of the 
This well-known Canadian educational institution is situated in the Fort Garry section of 
Winnipeg, whch is some seven miles south of ‘the center of the city. 





ciate the relation between inches of 
vacuum, the boiling point of water and 
pressure in pounds per square inch. 


In the Vacreator there are different 
amounts of vacuum maintained in three 
chambers through which the 
passes in a continuous manner. 


cream 


Although steam at 50 lbs. gauge pres- 
sure has a temperature of 297.7° F., 
upon entering the pasteurizing chamber 
of the Vacreator where there may be 
a vacuum of six inches,.its temperature 
is immediately lowered to 201° F., which 
also is the pasteurizing temperature of 
the cream and its boiling point. Atmos- 
pheric pressure of 14.696 lbs: per square 
inch has thus been reduced to 11.746 Ibs. 


In the two successive chambers from 
which steam vapor is drawn off into the 
ejector-condenser, the amounts of vacu- 
um, the boiling points of water and pres- 
sures per square inch, may be respec- 
tively (1) 20, 161.2 and 4.876 and, (2) 
28, 99.9 and 0.946. 


Essential Features of the Vacreator 

(a) An air tight circuit is essential. 
This is provided for at one end by the 
valve in the float tank through which the 
cream enters the pasteurizing chamber 
and at the other by the multistage cen- 
trifugal cream discharge pump which 
in operation is continuously pulling 
against the vacuum in the high vacuum 
chamber; 

(b) Water under 50 or more lbs. pres- 
sure, depending on its temperature, 
coursing through the inverted cones of 
the ejector-condenser connected with the 
closed circuit, which creates the neces- 
sary vacuum in the three chambers; 

(c) The introduction of the necessary 
amount of steam into the pasteurizing 
chamber to effect efficient pasteurization 
and steam distillation of the cream. 

(d) Maintaining increased amounts of 
vacuum in each succeeding chamber by 
means of intervening valves to suck the 


University of Manitoba buildings and campus. 



























































cream through the system to the cream 
discharge pump; 

(e) Two points along the circuit at 
which vapor laden with any volatile sub- 
stances that may be in the cream is 
drawn off into the ejector-condenser. 

Operation Procedures 

It is important that the cream enters 
the pasteurizing chamber at a tempera- 
ture equal to or higher than that at 
which it leaves the Vacreator. This is 
mainly to prevent dilution with moisture 
from the condensed steam. However, 
experience has been that with poor 
quality cream, better flavor improvement 
is obtained the higher the temperature 
of the cream entering the Vacreator, up 
to about 140° F. to 145° F 

Pasteurization occurs in the first or 
pasteurizing chamber where the cream 
is subjected to temperatures of from 
190° F. 205° F., or higher, for probably 
not more than two seconds. Some fur- 
ther pasteurizing effect doubtless does 
take place in the second chamber where 
the temperature is lowered to 161° F., 
to 179° F., by reason of the high vacuum 
compared to that in the pasteurizing 
chamber. Because of the extent of cool- 
ing by the time the cream reaches the 
third chamber, no further pasteurizing 
effect can be expected there. 

In that chamber the boiling point is 
about 100° F. Thus, although the cream 
was heated in the pasteurizing chamber 
from possibly 110° F. to about 200° F., 
it is cooled back to around 100 F. before 
it leaves the third chamber and _ is 
pumped over the surface cooler or into 
a vat for final cooling. 

Because the cream enters the two 
vacreating chambers at considerable 
force and at a tangent it is caused to 
spiral down their sides, the sudden 
change in temperature (or boiling point) 
in each case forcing the steam, carrying 
any volatile substances which may be 
present, toward the centre of the cham- 
ber where it is caught up by the suction 
from the vapor tubes leading to the 
ejector-condenser. Thus the steam that 
was taken up by the cream in the pas- 
teurizing chambers is given up again in 
the two vacreating chambers. 

Sequence of Steps in Starting 

(a) All parts are properly assembled 
except that a rubber stopper takes the 
place of the pasteurizing thermometer 
(to avoid breakage with extreme heat), 
the equilibrium valve is propped open 
and both drain cocks are left open: 

(b) To thoroughly sterilize all parts 
of the Vacreator, some steam is turned 
into the system at two points, (1) into 
the pasteurizing chambers, and (2) into 
the goose neck leading to the second 
vacreating chamber; when all parts are 
piping hot some water is allowed to flow 
through the water jackets surrounding 
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the two vacreating chambers; this causes 
the steam in the second vacreating cham- 
ber to be condensed, thus flooding and 
sealing the cream discharge pump. 


(c) Turn off the steam to the pas- 
teurizing chamber and to the second 
vacreating chamber, replace the pasteur- 
izing thermometer, loosen the equi- 
librium valve, close the drain cocks, flood 
the pasteurizer float tank with water to 
seal it, then start the cream discharge 
pump. 

(d) Start the water pump and adjust 
the valve to give the desired pressure 
depending on the temperature of the 
water used. 

(e) Partly open the feed water valve 
and the pasteurizing steam valve; adjust 





WINS BREEDER AWARD 


A Progressive Breeder's Plaque 
and Certificate have been awarded 
to Stanley Pulver, Millerton, N. Y., 
by The Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. Only 139 Hol- 
stein breeding establishments in the 
nation have recived this honor, and 
Mr. Pulver is the 8th New York 
breeder to qualify. The Progressive 
Breeder's award is the highest 
honor given to members of the na- 
tional Holstein association and it 
is given in recognition of a well- 
balanced herd improvement pro- 
gram developed over a period of 
years. 

The Pulver herd has been tested 
for production in the Herd Im- 
provement Registry program of the 
national Holstein association. The 
test vear was completed January 
31, 1948, with the 35-cow herd 
averaging 481 pounds of butterfat 
and 12,515 pounds of milk in 293 
days on 2 and 3 milkings daily. 

The herd also has been classified 
for type and scored 81.7. 

The current award is based on a 
herd of 58 animals of which 41 
have freshened. Thirty-nine of 
these 41 are home-bred animals, 
that is, born and developed at Mr. 
Pulver’s farm. 











the steam to give the proper increase in 
the temperature of the water leaving the 
ejector-condenser; adjust the equilibrium 
valve to give the proper pasteurizing 
temperature of the cream leaving the 
pasteurizing chamber and adjust if neces- 
sary the snifter valve which controls 
the vacuum in the first vacreating 
chamber. 

(f) When all adjustments have been 
made and the cream supply is ready to 
be vacreated, shut off the water supply 
to the pasteurizer float tank and start 
the cream feed pump and open the gate 
leading from the forewarmer. 


(g) When all adjustments have been 
made and if no changes occur in the 
cream inflow, the steam or water pres- 
sures no further attention will be re- 
quired until all the cream has been 
treated. 

Washing the Vacreator 

(a) When all of the cream has been 
pumped into the Vacreator, sufficient 
water is run through without changing 
the steam or water pressure to flush out 
all cream. 

(b) Disconnect the pipe leading from 
the cream discharge pump and attach 
a special piece to divert the flow of 
water back into the pasteurizer float tank. 
Shut off the feet water and loosen a 
joint just beyond the cream discharge 
pump, to waste sufficient water to allow 
for a suitable amount of washing solu- 
tion which should be added to the 
system through the float tank as soon 
as the joint in the pipe from the dis- 
charge pump has been tightened. 

(c) With the steam on as _ before, 
circulate the washing solution for several 
minutes; the length of time required to 
loosen cooked on cream solids being de- 
termined by experience. Then flush out 
the washing solution and shut down 
the Vacreator. 

Sequence of Steps in Stopping 

These are in reverse order to. start- 
ing up. 

(a) Shut the steam supply valve: 

(b) Slowly open the drain cocks to 
prevent the vacuum gauges being dam- 
aged by a sudden release of vacuum; 

(c) Shut off the water pump and the 
teed water valve; 

(d) Shut off the cream discharge 
pump; 

(e) Shut off the jacket water: 

(f) Hose down the whole machine 
with cold water to prevent cooking on 
of cream solids which may be adhering 
to the inside or the outside of the 
various parts; 

(g) Take the machine all apart to 
finish washing and 
condition; 


inspecting — for 


(h) Completely reassemble the ma- 
chine in readiness for the next day's 
work. 

Water Required 

The amount of water consumed by 
the Vacreator depends to a considerable 
extent upon the temperature of the 
water and varies with the baby size 
(capacity 2,500 Ibs. per hour), No. 3 
new, capacity, 3,000 Ibs. per hour) from 
8,550 Ibs. of water per hour at 50 Ibs. 
pressure per square inch with water at 
40° F., to 12,150 lbs. per hour at 100 
lbs: pressure with water at 90° F. With 
water at 65° F., the pressure required 
is 75 lbs., and the amount consumed 
per hour is 10,500 Ibs. With a water 
cost of 35¢ per 1,000 gallons, 10,500 
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Ibs.. or 1,050 gallons, would mean an 
hourly water cost of 36.75c. 
Steam Required 

A fairly accurate estimate can be made 
of this by multiplying the weight of 
water passing through the ejector -con- 
denser per hour by the rise in tempera- 
ture and adding 5% to the product. This 
gives the steam consumption in b.t.u.’s. 
A temperature rise in the condenser 
water of 50° F. may be used as an 
example. 

On the basis of a water consumption 
of 10,500 Ibs. per hour, a temperature 
rise of 50° F. would represent 525,000 
b.t.u. 


Adding 5% to this figure gives a total 
of 551,250 b.t.u. used per hour under 
these conditions. 


Dividing this figure by 1,153, as the 
b.t.u. per pound of steam, it is seen 
that 478 Ibs. of steam would be con- 
sumed. One boiler horse power is equal 
to 34.5 Ibs. of steam per hour, therefore 
13.8 h.p. This is a rough estimate of 
the boiler horse power that would be re- 
quired to operate the vacreator under 
the conditions outlined. 

With the cost of steam at 75c per 
1,000 Ibs., 478 Ibs. would cost 35.85c. 
At these amounts and rates the water 
and steam used to vacreate up to 3,000 





lbs. of cream would cost 72.60c Assum- 
ing the cream to test 30%, 3,000 lbs. 
of cream to contain 900 Ibs. of fat, the 
cost per pound of fat for water and 
steam used by the Vacreator would be 
0.080c. 


According to N. E. Fabricius of 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
his studies showed an increase in pro- 
cessing cost over vat pasteurization 
amounting to about 5c per churning 
of 300 gallons of cream. 


Some tests made at the University of 
Manitoba indicated the amount of steam 
used in operating the Vacreator was 
about the same as was used in vat pas- 
teurization at 180° F. for 10 minutes. 
It should be mentioned that the con- 
sumption of steam varies considerably 
with the intensity of steam distillation, 
washing or scrubbing accomplished in 
the Vacreator, and this in turn depends 
upon the treatment desired according 
to the quality of the cream. 


a 
BLAZE HITS DAIRY FARM 


Brockville, Ontario—Fire of mysteri- 
ous origin swept through the main barns 
of the famed Avondale Farm near here 
recently causing an estimated loss of 
$40,000. 


Senator A. C. Hardy, owner of the 


Good Maintenance is Good Business 





= Call Cherry-Burrell 


for Good Maintenance Supplies 


Cherry-Burrell can help you keep your plant in good 


operating condition. Having the correct supplies on 


hand is the best way to avoid costly deterioration in 


buildings, general plant machinery and processing 


equipment. Your Cherry-Burrell Representative has 


everything you need. He’s listed in 56 classified direc- 


tories for your convenience. Why not give him a call? 


CHERRY- BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Vrendmaker the a greal industry 
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farm which is one of the show places in 
Eastern Ontario, said only the wind and 
iron roofs prevented all 20 buildings 
from going up in smoke for a loss of 
more than $100,000. 


The main buildings, covering an acre 
of ground, consisted of the main barn, 
cow barn, calf barn, dairy and two rows 
of stalls, all joined together. They were 
razed and contents are a total loss. 


Senator Hardy said the fire started at 
4 a. m. and was almost out three hours 
later when farm workers and _ brigades 
from Brockville brought in under con- 
trol. 


All of Senator Hardy’s prize dairy 
herd, totalling 165 head, were in the 
field, and his only stock loss was one 
cow. The barn contained several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of feed grain. 

Asked whether he suspected incen- 
diarism, the senator replied: “I don't 
but the police might.” Police are investi- 
gating. He supplies milk to Brockville 
and said milk would go out in the morn- 
ing with the help of other dairies. 

Milking and pasteurization equipment 
was in part of the main building which 
burned to the ground. The senator 
was away from the farm when the fire 
broke out, returning late in the day to 
guage his loss. “However, I'm glad the 
whole place didn’t go up.” 
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North of Foriy Nine 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


CANADIAN DAIRY REPORT 
4th Session 20th Parliament Ends De- 
bate Price Report and Agricultural 
Department Estimates 


During the past few months there 
were three points of general interest in 
Ottawa—the end of the 4th session of 
the 20th Parliament, the debate on the 
Report to the House by the Special 
Committee on Prices, and the discussion 
on agricultural department estimates. 
However, the main points of interest to 
the Dairy Industry were suspended for 
possible future action. The points held 
in suspense included—the rising cost of 
living, the problem of stemming the 
counter-currents of increasing consump- 
tion of dairy products, and the drift into 
lower production at the dairy farms. 


Recently the National Dairy Council 
made a presentation to Finance Min- 
ister Abbott outlining the dairy produc- 
tion picture, both as to present position 
and prospective trend. It was a gloomy 
picture. It was presented for possible 
consideration by the government, as it 
was felt that action by the government 
is very necessary in order to correct the 
condition. It was also felt that unless 
the Dairy Industry gets a free market, 
and that the government re-examine its 
export commitments, and also remove 
such deterrants to progress as the ceil- 


By PHIL GLANZER 


ing and floor prices on butter, that there 
is every prospect of some dark and diffi- 
cult days ahead. 

To crystal-gaze into the future at the 
present time, and under present condi- 
tions, requires much more fortitude than 
tact. The only point that can be reason- 
ably assured about is that, unless the 
Dairy Industry can get the fullest co- 
operation of the government, then there 





MECHANIZED MILKING 


London, Eng.—Over 40,000 milk- 
ing machines are in operation on 
British dairy farms and new milk- 
ing machines are being installed at 
the rate of 200 a month. 











will be a shortage in dairy products be- 
fore the end of the year. Canadian pro- 
duction trend is lower than consump- 
tion PLUS exports. There is no chance 
of getting dairy imports. The big dairy- 
ing exporting countries of Australia and 
New Zealand are still under rationing 
of dairy products. 

The National Dairy Council has plan- 
ned to hold its 1949 annual meeting in 
British Columbia, in either Victoria or 
Vancouver, depending on accommoda- 
tion. The tentative date is March 14- 
16. The exact details as to date and 
location will be reported at a later date. 


MAY USE COLORED BOTTLES 


Red or Green Containers Protect Ribo- 
flavin in Milk — Dairies Not 
Convinced of Its Value 


Toronto, Ont.—If the morning’s milk 
should be delivered in Canada some day 
in a red or green bottle, customers are 
being asked not to become perturbed. 
Such delivery will mean only that the 
dairy is protecting the supply of ribo- 
flavin in Milk. Riboflavin or not, how- 
ever, Toronto and Montreal dairies have 
not yet decided to begin bottling their 
product in stop-and-go colors. 

Research workers in the Banting 
Laboratories have concluded, after three 
years of experiments, that riboflavin, or 
vitamin B2, in milk is destroyed by sun- 
light less rapidly when in red or green 
bottles than in those of clear glass. 

Riboflavin, which is found in eggs, 
cheese and liver as well as in milk, is 
necessary for body growth and for the 
proper functioning of the eyes. The 
daily requirement for adults may vary 
with occupation, the researchers found, 
but three milligrams, or the amount to 
be derived from three quarts of milk, is 
about average. The vitamin has a par- 
ticular value for children. 

J. A. Ziegler, research assistant, ex- 
plained that a bottle of milk left out in 
the sunshine of mid-winter was found to 
have lost two-thirds of its riboflavin con- 
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' Dairy Industries Exposition?  # 


— SE: DELAVAL AD ON FORWARD COVER 














“MEDICALLY APPROVED 


No milk except 





Sives you the distinction of telling your customer you 
| voluntarily submit to regulation of the Medical Profession. 


THIS PRESTIGE INCREASES ALL YOUR SALES 
Write now for information 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL MILK COMMISSIONS 


1265 Broadway, N. Y. | 
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tent in two hours. In hot, summer 
weather the loss of the important vita- 
min is accelerated. 

In its travel from producer to con- 
sumer, milk is not likely to lose much 
of its riboflavin content since the sun- 
light with which it would come in con- 
tact would be diffused, he said. The 
damage is done while the bottle is ex- 
posed to the sunlight on doorstep or 
window-sill awaiting the householder. 
Mr. Ziegler noted also that pasteuriza- 
tion does not destroy riboflavin. 


If the use of red or green bottles— 
red are slightly better than green, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ziegler—is not practical, 
the milk should be deposited in a dark 
cupboard by the milkman and _ stored 
awav from sunlight by the housewife. 

According to S. T. Gilchrist of Acme 
Farmers Dairy, Toronto, the colored 
bottles “hardly seem feasible.” 


“First,” said Mr. Gilchrist, “there's 
the matter of appearance. Then there’s 
cleanliness. With a clear glass bottle the 
housewife can see that it’s clean. Fur- 
ther, there’s the matter of the cream 
line. How would any one know how 
much cream there was at the top of the 
colored bottle? Women are particular 
about things like that.” 


i. 








CANADIAN STYLE OF 
EVENTS TO COME 


Diploma Course in Dairy, The 
University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta..............<. Nov. 1, to 

April 23, 1949 

Eastern Ontario Cheesemakers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Cheese 
Show, Brockville, Ontario........ 

November 24-25 

Ontario Milk Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario ............ November 23-24 

Ontario Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Annual Conven- 
tion, General Brock Hotel, Niag- 
ara Falls, Ont...November 24-25 

British Empire Dairy Show and 
Annual Convention of Central 
Ontario Cheesemakers’ Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ont. Nov. 29, 30, 

Dec. Ist. 

Ontario Creamery Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont....... December 2-3 

1949 

Manitoba Dairy Association, An- 
nual Convention, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man..... 

January 26-27 








MILK PRICES INCREASED IN B. C. 

Vancouver, B. C.— Milk cost 2c a 
quart more in Vancouver, Victoria, Dun- 
can and Nanaimo, B.C. Standard milk 
in Victoria now retails for 17¢ a quart. 

“The last increase in the price of milk 
was made in November, 1947,” said 
E. C. Carr, the province’s one-man milk 
board, in making the announcement, 
“when the rates were accepted, with 
minor reservations, as fair and reason- 
able. However, just as these rates be- 
came effective the federal government 
discontinued payment of the subsidy on 
feed and also removed the ceiling price 
on such feed. 

‘It was upon this fact, and also the 
fact that other cost affecting the pro- 
duction of milk had advanced materially 
since November, particularly the cost of 
living which directly increases the cost 
of labor, that the primary producers 
based their application for further ad- 
justment in the rate they are receiving. 

“Milk dealers also made representa- 
tions for adjustments, and in support of 
their applications submitted statements 
showing losses in operation of milk 
plants since the last increase in prices 
was made. In coming to the decision 
to increase prices, the board is not un- 
mindful of the consumer.” 
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THE CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW ENGLAND 


By JEFF STERNS 


EW BEDFORD, MASS.—Although 
N it was not a furor, considerable 

interest was stirred up in this sec- 
tion of Massachusetts during the past few 
weeks when news spread about a John 
Brown who claimed he had invented a 
“life cell” that would revolutionize farm- 
ing, which included the production of 
milk by cows. 

Farmer Brown, as the press labeled 
him, suddenly appeared in the news as 
man’s benefactor with the event of his 
life giving cell which resembles (in fact 
duplicates) a round flat section of porous 
cement having a circumference of ap- 
proximately six inches. 

Brown claims that when this round, 
flat section is placed in water which cows 
habitually drink, a life giving property 
is consumed by the animal which in- 
creases their milk production. 

Several farmers, both dairy and truck, 
swear that the object does what its in- 
ventor claims, and Brown can show many 
letters from others who praise his inven- 
tion to the skies and beg for more of 
the pills. 

If true, then perhaps Brown will be 
rewarded with seeing the price of milk 
floods the 
market. Last reports will come from ihe 
U. S. Government who is looking into the 
matter and performing tests to prove or 
disprove what the discoverer swears by. 


drop sharply as more of it 


Brown himself invited the Government 
to put his invention to the test. He also 
invited noted doctors and scientists, all 
of whom made a report, scoffed and 
derided him for his super claims, saying 
they found nothing that even came close 
to his claims. Brown retaliated by an- 
nouncing that those who tested his “life 
cell” did not use the proper tests. “The 
cell has to be placed in water for 48 
hours,” one of Brown’s laboratory assis- 
tants stated, “before the life giving prop- 
erties can be detected.’ 

Farmers from 47 different states await 
the official word. Brown’s secretary has 
to plough through hundreds of letters 
daily, removing checks and returning 
them to the sender. Under existing laws 
he cannot sell his invention until it re- 
ceives the official O.K. 

“But,” says Brown, “I am willing to 
send or give to any real dairyman or 
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farmers, one of these cells for his own 
benefit even though I cannot sell them.” 
In Massachusetts he is not bound by 
those laws. 


According to Brown, crops grow heal- 
thier and larger and man receives the 
benefit of the master or life cell through 
eating the product affected whether it 
be milk from cows or vegetables grown in 
a field where the master cell has been 
planted. 


GEORGIA 
By RUBY CLEMENTS 
DAIRYMEN will soon 


EORGIA 
* start breeding their cows from test 
tubes. Although a new practice in 
the state artificial 
accepted method of breeding in the other 
dairying states of the country. 


On January 1, 1948, there were 224,- 
193 herds consisting of 1,743,327 cows 
enrolled in artificial-breeding associations 
in the United States. Compared with 
January 1, 1947, 
59.7 percent in the number of 
and 55 percent in the number of cows. 
States in the 
cows enrolled in artificial- 
breeding associations with 332,661 cows 
In the Southeast the number 
of cows in these associations by States 
are as follows: Alabama 19,114; Ken- 
tucky, 31,291; Louisiana, 21,951; Missis- 
sippi, 15,997; South Carolina, 3,750; 
' 22.951; Virginia’ 13,217: 
Georgia, Florida and North Carolina had 
no cows enrolled in regular farmer-oper- 
ated artificial breeding associations on 
January 1, 1948. 

The first instruction ever offered in 
Georgia on artificial breeding was given 
at the College of Agriculture and the 
laboratory work conducted at the 
Georgia Experiment Station. Nineteen 
men from Georgia and North Carolina 
were enrolled in the course. The purpose 


insemination is an 


this is an increase of 
herds 


Wisconsin leads the 


number of 


enrolled. 


lrennessee, 


of the course was to train technicians io 
manage artificial breeding associations. 


The course of instructions was under 
the direction of H. B. Henderson, head 


of the Dairy Department, College of 


Agriculture, Frank W. Fitch, Sr., and 
H. K. Welch, Jr., dairymen of the 
Georgia Agricultural Extension Service, 
Athens, Ga. 


Jasper County dairymen, under the 


leadership of County Agent J. O. Chan- 
dler, are leading the way in this new 
development. The Jasper County Arti- 
ficial Breeders Association, Inc., has been 
organized and has applied for a charter, 
The Association hopes to begin operation 
in September. The officers of the Associ- 
ation are, E. C. Kelley, Sr., President; 


A. L. Faulkner, Vice Presirent, and J, 
L. Bently, Jr., as Secretary, all of 
Monticello. 


Rain Boosts Milk Supply 

Prices of milk will stay at their present 
level in the Atlanta milkshed until after 
October 1, S. C. Cole, Director of the 
State Milk Control Board said here 
recently. 

More milk is available now than since 
the last of May, he said. Due to rains in 
this vicinity, pastures are in better shape 
and farmers have culled their herds of 
poor producers in the Spring, he added. 

Cole said feed costs have remained 
relatively steady. Prospects of a bumper 
grain crop this year also may lower feed 
prices for cattle, he said. 

Milk is selling here at 22 cents a quart 
delivered and 21 cents a quart cash and 
carry. 

Talk On Milk Shortage 

Henry Bonner, Southeastern Field 
Representative of the American Dairy 
Association of Georgia, warned that ihe 
nation’s milk supply has reached an 
alarming stage. With the 
cows going down and the number of 
people going up. 


number of 


“There used to be one cow for every 
four people, he asserted but now there's 
only one cow for every 6 people. He 
emphasized the need to keep more dairy 
cows “down on the farm” if a milk 
famine is to be averted. 

The greatest part of today’s milk price 
to the consumer it was pointed out, is 
in the wages of workers on the farms, 
feed costs on the farm, operation costs 
in the dairy plant, and in the distribution 
operations. The higher the wage scale 
is reflected in that “new look” on the 
price of milk. 

“An adjustment between milk prices 
and wages was underscored as an im- 
portant factor in the battle to provide 
America with milk enough to go around. 
Shortage of cows, he said, is due to the 
high cost of dairy operations compared 
to the value of cattle for beef.” 
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\. L. Crowe, President of the Associ- 
ation in Georgia, has returned from 
Denver, where he represented the dairy 
farmers. Delegates from 40 states par- 
ticipated in the 2 day executive session 
of the American Dairy Association, recog- 
nized as the business voice of 5,000,000 
dairy farmers. 


“Legislation is not the answer to the 
milk problem,” the dairy leader declared. 
“Rationing will bring higher milk pro- 
duction. Farmers must be paid a fair 
price and just price for milk in order 
to produce the milk the people need. 
Also, the processing plants must receive 
a just portion so that they may be able 
to take care of the high cost of process- 
ing in milk plants today. 


“A cow does not produce milk from 
the text books,” he remarked. “She pro- 
duces according to the way she is fed 
and handled by the man of experience 
on the dairy farms and ranches all over 
the nation.” In his report to the dairy 
farmers of Georgia, Crowe said the dairy- 
man’s congress adopted a program of 
aggressive action for months ahead. 


TEXAS 
By JIM TAGGART 


NDER BOLD HEADLINES—Much 
U Milk Sold in Dallas Unfit, Says 

Health Report—an article appeared 
in the Dallas Morning News, July 29, 
stating a health board including fow 
doctors had bluntly declared that much 
of Dallas’ milk supply is coming from 
diseased cattle. 


The article stated further: “The report 
said a high percentage of dairy cattl: 
are infected with Mastitis and Bangs 
disease. Although there is a shortage of 
milk in this locality, encouraging an in- 
crease in high bacteria milk, watered 
milk, ete., Dallas has no regulation 
against distribution of raw milk. We 
have been fortunate, however, in that the 
percentage of raw milk Dallas 
is small. 


sold in 


“It is not generally known to the public 
that there is a difference between pure 
and pasteurized milk. Pasteurization does 
not eliminate the desire of evervone for 
clean food. 


“The United States Health Servic: 
standard of grading milk used in Dallas 
was adopted in 1921 and has been re- 
vised only slightly since. These standards 
comply with the requirements of State 
law, but they do not insure clean milk 
or milk products on the tables of Dallas 
homes. 


“It is the opinion of the Board that 
Dallas should, at once, begin a definite 
program: te improve the quality of milk 
and milk products sold in this city.” 


September, 1948 


Dallas milk producers, up in arms over 
the report, denied vehemently and un- 
equivocably the statement that “much of 
Dallas’ milk supply is coming from dis- 
eased cattle.” Producer after producer 
issued statements denying the board’s 
implication that filthy milk, though pas- 
teurized, can find its way to the tables 
of many Dallas homes. 


In each instance, producers cited their 
own sanitary facilities and systems, and 
described their operations as far above 
the 
standard 
producers 


minimum sanitation 
milk ordinances. 
were 


required by 
Dallas milk 
particularly incensed 
over a misinterpretation of the committee 
report which led many people to believe 


that the milk they are now getting in the 
city is contaminated. Both city officials 
and the producers made an immediate 
and forceful blanket denial that Dallas 
milk is impure. 


From Dr. J. W. Bass, director of public 
health, came this flat statement: “Dallas’ 
milk is safe. Its safety is proved. As 
evidence is the fact that we have had no 
nilk-borne diseases in Dallas for several 
vears. 


“The report makes specific reference 
to national standards and I am glad to 
report that Dallas’ milk supply and ow 
inspection service exceeds national re- 
quirements. I hope that the headlines 
have not been misinterpreted.” 
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“Haven't you heard? The boss sends her eggs to market in SELF-LOCKING CUSHION EGG CARTONS!“ 
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Truck Sanding Device 
Bey ron DISTANCE of trucks on 


icv road surfaces is reduced 42% 
by the installation of an electric 
road sander, according to Highway Safe- 
ty Appliances, Inc., of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, manufacturers of the Elston road 


sander. Substantiating tests were con- 
ducted by the Committee on Winter 
Driving Hazards of the National Safety 
Council. 

Official braking tests conducted on the 
glare ice of a frozen lake near Clinton- 
ville, Wisconsin, demonstrated that the 
installation of a sander provides traction 





and skid control. The cab-controlled 
application of grit under the driving 
wheels of trucks used in the test gave 
drivers greater control over their vehi- 
cles on ice, the tests revealed. 


Long a part of the safety equipment 
in standard use on locomotives and street 


USING OUR SEPARATOR - 


cars, individual sander installations are 
coming into increasing use on all types 
of motor vehicles. Commercial operators 
have discovered sanders reduce winter 
driving hazards, and speed up schedules. 

The Elston road sander is operated 
by an electric switch mounted on the 
dash panel controlling Solenoid valves 
in twin steel hoppers mounted in front 
of the driving wheels. Opening the 
Solenoid valves spreads grit before the 
driving wheels through patented non- 
clogging rubber tubes, or boots. 

The safety grit successfully used in 
the National Safety Council tests at 
Clintonville consisted of specially pro- 
cessed sharp, angular particles that cut 
into the ice. These particles, called 
Elston Safety Grit, are said to be supe- 
rior to ordinary sand. 


Portable Storage Depots 

B. DICKINSON and Co., Des 

F Moines, Iowa, through Manu- 

facturers Sales and Service Co., 

has announced nation-wide distribution 

of Sturdy-Built Refrigerated Storage 
Depots. 

The depots are for outside installa- 
tion and have been designed for high 
or low temperature storage, low tem- 
perature processing or refrigerated hold- 
ing at distribution points. 

The units are prefabricated of wood. 
They are test run at factory and arrive 
assembled on skids ready for operation 
upon connection to electric service drop. 
They are portable and may be set at 
any desired location near main plants or 
at selected distribution points. Depots 
are made in several sizes with the aver- 
age being 8” x 8” x 16"-20”. 






ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


Controlled Cold 


‘CONTROLLED COLD’ princi- 
A ple featuring engineered-to-the- 

job truck refrigeration makes. 
door-to-door delivery or long hauls of 
dairy products equally practicable, 
truckers report. 

This system protects perishables in 
transit by using Kold-Hold Hold-Over 
truck plates—leak-proof steel shells en- 
closing a refrigeration coil and a treez 





ing solution. Flint ice is formed in these 
Hold-Over plates by connecting them to 
the existing plant compressor at the end 
of a day’s run. In the morning these 
connections are broken and the charge of 
ice, built up overnight, protects the load 
for the entire day. Another method of 
charging is by a gas or electric pow- 
ered compressor mounted on the truck 
which generally operates continuously 
with the truck. Kold-Hold recently in- 
troduced a completely _ self-contained 
truck “packaged” refrigeration unit that 
requires little installation fitting. This 
model recharges merely by plugging into 
any standard 110-volt electric outlet. 
Temperatures as low as zero are held 
up to twenty hours as the sealed-in flint 
ice melts. The number of Hold-Over 
plates needed depends upon the insula- 
tion and size of the truck body, the 
product hauled, interior temperature de- 
sired, and the number of delivery stops. 








MILK 

FRESH CREAM 
FROZEN CREAM 
SOUR CREAM 
COTTAGE CHEESE 
FARMERS CHEESE 
POT CHEESE 


Arkport,. New York 








FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. — 


BUTTER 
BUTTERMILK 


DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


} 


GRANDVIEW DAIRY, Ine. 


6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 


Bear Lake, Pennsylvania 


ICE CREAM MIX | 
BAKERS CHEESE | 
PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


PLANTS AT: 
Cohocton, New York 











‘Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Flexible Fuel Unit 


NEW STEAM generating unit 
A which burns light oil, heavy oil 
or gas has been developed by 
Orr & Sembower, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Since all three fuels are burned with 
the same burner, and changeover takes 





only ten minutes or less, almost constant 
steam production is possible the manu- 
facturer declares. Usually a fuel switch 
from light oil to heavy oil is an opera- 
tion requiring several hours. 


It is believed that the new flexible 
fuel unit will be especially efficient and 
economical in the midwest dairy sec- 








tions, in other food processing plants 
where interruptible or “off-peak” gas 
service rates are in effect, and in any 
area experiencing an oil shortage. 


The “Powermaster” unit ranges from 
15 to 200 H.P. The manufacturer says 
it burns heavy fuel with the same com- 
bustion with which it burns light oii 
and gas. Fully automatic operation of 
heavy fuel combustion is another fea- 
ture of the unit. 


Non-Skid Mats 


ORRUGATED MATS made of 
C compounded rubber links woven 

on 12 guage spring steel wire pro- 
vide good footing. 


Akro-mats can be used where mois- 
ture, oils, animal fats, acids, chemicals, 
solvents and abrasives are apt to be on 
the floor as the rubber resists deteriora- 
tion. According to the manufacturer 
they are easy to clean and easy to han- 
dle, lay flat or roll up. 


Many plants use these mats for under- 
foot protection on walking surfaces, load- 
ing platforms, washroom floors, eleva- 
tors, cat walks, ramps, landings, ap- 
proaches, side walks, inclines, aisles and 
steps. 


Photoelectric Counter 


HOTOSWITCH Photoelectric 
Counter Type 20AP5 is a general 
purpose unit for installation on any 
conveyor system or automatic machine. 
It is designed with particular reference 
to case and bottle counting in the dairy 
field, for counting on loading chutes 




























and conveyors, and for selective count- 
ing by height and length. The light 
source supplied with the photoelectric 
counting equipment has an adjustable 
lens system which permits narrowing 
down the light beam for counting very 
small objects. 


The same counter will count bottles 
or cases, light or heavy objects. One or 
more Electric Counters (containing the 
counting face and reset knob) may be 
located anywhere in the plant, remote 
























For the specialized equipment every dairyman 
needs, consult our Engineering Department. Draw 
on our years of experience in solving equipment 
problems for the dairy industry. We design equip- 
ment exactly suited to your plant and your produc- 
tion. Advisory service is free. Write and tell us what 
you need. 


Truck Tanks 
Milk Storage Tanks 


Weigh Cans 
Receiving Tanks 


Trailer Tanks 
Balance Tanks 
Hot Wells 
Cream Coolers 
Cooling Tanks 
Cheese Cookers 


Hoppers 
Ice Cream Mix Tanks 


Eastern Sales Office: 
724 Fifth Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 


Sani- 
Certified 
Balance 
Tank 





Saves bottling time by providing a continuous flow. Movable no-foom 
inlet lets you fill one compartment while eniptying the other. Two types 
furnished, insulated or ur.insulated. Polished stainless steel interior has 
rounded corners, all fittings easily removed for cleaning. 


STAINLESS « STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1000 BERRY AVENUE 


September, 1948 


ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 












from the location where the count is 
being made. 


tv) 
Simple Valve Design 
HE NEW ERNEST Valve, manu- 
factured by Wright-Hall Products, 
Inc., Angeles, afford start- 
stop action and protection from metal- 
lic contamination according to the manu- 


Los 





facturer. Fluids and heavy mixes pass 
through a cylindrical passage clear of 
obstructions and change of cross-section. 
A hand release opens the body for steri- 


lization of the one working part. 

The valves can be controlled by man- 
ual or automatic devices. 
installed in 


They can be 
ordinary valves 
without alteration of equipment. Stand- 
ard fittings The 
stainless 


place of 


are used. 


company 


makes valve bodies of steel, 
Pyrex glass, phenolics, molded plastic or 
ceramics. 

particular uses 
the Ernest Valve 


may be addressed to the company, care 


Inquiries regarding 


and applications of 


of this publication. 
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Auto Selector Controller 
NNOUNCEMENT of its Auto- 
Selector Controller, is made by 
the Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 

Mass. This 
selectively, 


instrument controls, 
either of two related 


variables, by positioning a single valve, 


new 
from 


damper, or other operator. This selec- 
tion is determined by the variable hav- 
ing the greater tendency to exceed its 
pre-set limit; and the transfer of 
trol is made smoothly, instantly, and 


automatically. 

The the instrument 
bodies two measuring systems and two 
inter-connected 


con- 


design of em- 


control mechanisms. 
Control action of both mechanisms may 
be on-off, proportional, proportional with 
derivative, proportional with reset (Stabi- 
log), proportional with reset and deriva- 
tive (Hvper-Reset) or 
of these. 


any combination 
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A typical application of the Auto- 
Selector Controller is in a pipeline pump- 
ing station, where it controls either the 
discharge pressure or the suction pres- 
sure of the pump, in accordance with 
supply and demand requirements. Other 
examples include the control of brine 
flow through a heat-exchanger, to main- 
tain the temperature of the cooled mate- 
rial at a pre-set value, as long as outlet 
temperature is above a_ pre-set 
minimum; also, the control of fuel sup- 
ply to operate an oven at a desired tem- 
perature, while keeping the heater tem- 
perature below a safe limit. It is not 
necessary that the controlling measure- 
ments be of like variables. Any two that 


brine 


are related may be combined, such as 
outlet temperature and steam pressure 
in a heat-exchanger, or temperature and 
flow of brine in a cooler. 

The 


corder or 


controller is available as a 


indicator. 


re- 


& 


New Steam Generator 

HE C. H. DUTTON Company an- 
nounces the development of their 

new and greatly improved Series 

10) Econotherm Steam Generator. By re- 
the return 
and makeup water tank from the cas- 
ing, the overall height has been reduced 
as much as 24 


moving condensate system 


inches and the overall 
length approximately 18 inches. In tests 
made by the manufacturer, it has been 
found that the removal of the receiving 
tank from the casing permits the intro- 
duction of preheated secondary air di- 
rect into the combustion chamber, elimi- 


nating all unnecessary resistance. The 
lowering of the boiler shell in the cas- 
ing eliminates all unnecessary draft re- 


needed _ to 
overcome the friction of the gases pass- 
the Cutting 
down the draft loss also reduces the fan 


sistance other than what is 


ing through boiler tubes. 
speed, and results in a smoother opera- 
tion. Th: feed pump and 
densate return system is shipped as a 


boiler con- 


installed above 
or alongside the main unit. 


separate unit and may be 
For com- 
plete details, specifications and descrip- 
tions, write directly to the C. H. Dutton 
Company, care of this publication. 


Instrument Exhibit 
ROWN INSTRUMENT Company 
will feature new types of electronic 
potentiometers and an_ operating 
exhibit of the company’s new Remote- 
Set system, at the Third National In- 
strument Conference, September 13 to 
i7, at Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 
Other operating displays will include 
a Statham displacement unit, for con- 
verting mechanical force to an electri- 
cal impulse, connected to a high-speed 
strip chart recording ElectroniK, a new 


strip chart proportioning control pyrom- 
eter and proportioning control relay, and 
an operating exhibit of a circular chart 
pH recorder. 
Additional new 
40 individual or 


items, among 35 to 
group displays, will 
stress a circular chart narrow-range dif- 
ferential resistance thermometer, high 
speed resistance thermometer bulbs and 
a double range precision indicator. The 
Brown exhibits will be in five sections 
in all of which the most recent improved 
and developed measuring, controlling 
and indicating devices will be shown. 


Automatic Alarm System 
EVELOPMENT of an 


automatic 


electric alarm system as an in- 
tegral part of its line of flow 
indicators is announced by the Hens- 


zey Company, Watertown, Wisconsin, 
manufacturers of boiler plant specialties. 
The new units are being readied for 
production in sizes to meet all needs. 


An_ electric light or 
sound — is set off when the high or low 
limits of flow are reached. The addi- 
tion of this “electric watchman” accord- 
ing to the manufacturer eliminates de- 
tailing an extra man to the job of con- 
stantly checking indicator readings. 


The units have a simple mechanism 


alarm — either 


with only three moving parts. They may 
be installed in the pipe line where they 
register the rate of flow from zero to 





100%—indicating a pulsating flow as it 
occurs. Graduations on the visual dial 
are uniformly spaced from one end to 
read direct—without con- 


another and 


stants. 

The alarm system consists of selectiv- 
ity controls, a sensitive microswitch, and 
electric wires leading to an alarm. The 
pointe rs of the controls are set at the 
desired maximum and minimum rates of 
flow and locked with a knob. When the 
rate of flow varies beyond that set by 
the pointers, the microswitch closes co 
tact and sets off an alarm, either a light 
or noise signal, to warn the operator. 
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TRIP WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from Page 15) 


opholus, and enzalac are manufactured 
by a dairy specialty company and dis- 
tributed by Cream Crest. Cottage Cheese 
is made at the Cream Crest plant under 
Mr. Goettler’s supervision. The bulk of 
the dairy’s business, however, is in 


fluid milk. 


In this era of homogenization it is a 
little unusual to find only about 25 per 
the Cream Crest milk so pro- 
Perhaps the reason lies in the 
heavy cream lined Gold Sealed Guernsey 
featured by the Dairy. 


cent of 
cessed. 


Another Cream Crest product that has 
met with considerable favor is chocolate 
milk. This product is made from a 3.5 
milk and is what its name indicates, a 
chocolate milk. 


Milk is packaged in round glass con- 
tainers ranging from two quart bottles 
to half pints. So far Mr. Ostrom has not 
found it necessary to change to square 
bottles although he is doing some rather 
heavy thinking on the subject. Attractive 
hoods on each bottle give the finishing 


touch to a good looking package. 
Future Develonrment 
Not the least of Mr. Ostrom’s achieve- 
ments has been planning for the future. 


The present that it 
can be extended in cither of two direc- 


plant is so located 


tions. A new garage, recently c ympleted 
can take care of thirty trucks without 
much trouble and with a suggestion of 
trouble could probably handle a dozen 
more. Pilasters were built on the outside 
of the garage wall facing the plant so 
that the intervening space can be 


spanned by beams, if, as and when plant 
without 
A plan 

ttec- 


expansion becomes necessary, 
constructing a wall for support. 
of landscaping that is simple vet 
tive gives the plant a dressed up appear- 
that adds 
sense of auality that is the first impres- 


sion one gets. Actually the landscaping 


ance immeasurably to the 


consists of a lawn and some well groomed 
shrubs close to the building. But simple 
though they are: like the hoods on the 
bottle, the landscape features give a 
touch of distinction to the plant that is 
hard to overestimate. 


There are, of course, some things that 
could be done to improve the plant op- 
eration at Cream Crest. Batch pasteur- 
izers, now in use, will shortly be replaced 
with plate equipment. These 
izers will then be used for chocolate 
milk, buttermilk, ete. Mr. Ostrom would 
like to see a more salesminded spirit 
crop out and is 


pasteur- 


training 
methods to bring such a spirit into being. 
These rough 


interested in 
edges, however, are Cx- 
tremely minor lines in the composite pic- 


LOOK! IT’S IN FRENCH 

Maybe we can't French 
but our interpreter tells us the 
American Milk Review has cracked 
the French press. In the June 
10th issue of “la Vie Laitiere” ow 
article on the Marshall plan was 
front page 
article appeared in the 
issue of the Review. 


read 


given treatment. The 


February 


ture. The big thing, the thing that goes 
far beyond the milk industry, is the fact 
that 


driving energy a man fashioned a splen- 


through brains and vision and a 
did, thriving enterprise in ten short years. 
And if you ask him what the secret is 
he will tell you, “Quality and doorbells 


plus somebody with guts nough to 
ring em. 
7) 


OBTAINS YOUNGSTOWN DAIRY 


Acquisition of the business of Hazels’ 


Scienceville Dairy of Youngstown, Ohio, 
Borden 
The dairy’s activities 

with 


was announced by the Com- 


pany. have been 


merged those of Borden’s Tech 
Dairy of Youngstown, and its employees 


have joined the Borden organization. 


H. A. REIGER ADVANCED 
Chicago, Ill._—H. A. Reiger has been 
appointed assistant General Sales Man- 
ager of the Diversey Corporation, it was 





H. A. REIGER 
announced by W. E. Noves. the com 
pany s General Sales Manage 


Reiger, who has many years of ex 


perience in the food industry sanitation 
field, joined Diversey in 1940 and has 
come up trom the ranks, serving as 
a field man listrict manager nd 


until recently 1 

Department. 
Headquart s of the Diversev Corpora 

at 53 W. Jackson Boulevard 


licago 4. 


tion are 
( } 


° 
REFRIGERATION MEETING 
The 44th Annual Meeting of The 
American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers will be held December 5-8, 1948 
in Washington, D.C., it has been an 
nounced by C. F. Holske. president of 
the Society. Headquarters for the meet 
ing will be the well-known Hotel Statle1 

The Baltimore-W Section of 
the Societv will b asion 


1 
ishington 


host for th r 
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Position Wanted 


All Other Advertisements 
(The name and address should 
Keyed Address 


25e additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 


175 CHAMBERS STREET 


such advert:sements are considered ‘*Dispiay’"’ 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Remittance MUST 


50 word maximum, 50¢ — 2¢ for each additional word. 


Lishtfaece type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10¢ per word (82.00 minimum). 


When rep ying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 
BOA NO.............. AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 20th of the month preceding publication.) 
No classified advertising will be accepted 
advertising and will be billed at regular display 
edvertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements cn request.) 


Accompany Order) 


included in counting the words) 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


to run with borders or special spacing. All 








FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—One 100 gal. (tin-copper) 
pasteurizer without agitator or motor 
$50.00; one Sturdy-Bilt four row bottle 
washer—$450.00; one Limex Water Soft 
ener Rectifier complete with fittings 
$150.00; one Pomona Deep Well Pump 7% 
H.P. motor, complete with rods and 110 
foot spinner—2% inch casing, will throw 
SO gals. per minute—$500.00; 300 quart 
eases for round bottles @ 35c¢ each; 300 
pint cases for round bottles @ 35c¢ each; 
one cheese vat—$50.00. All equipment listed 
is in good condition. Write Studey’s Sani 
tary Dairy, 2425 Durand Avenue, Racine, 
Wisconsin. M-3 

REBUILT Pasteurizers, Milk Coolers, 
Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate Coolers 
and Heaters, Homogenizers and sottle 
Washers. Send us your requirements. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. S8-M_-t.f. 


FOR SALE—Four 559 gallon “Life- 
tyme” (Alloy Preducts Co.) Vertical 
Coil Vats, all stainless steel construc- 
tien. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poraticn, 1 Esst 42nd St., New York 
i Mi 2 9-M 


FOR SALE—-Heil 4-wide Bott!e Washer 
automatie dise har; ge: washes quarts to M- 
pints, 38 per minute; 220 vo'ts, GO eyele, 3 
Elmhurst 
Addison, Hlinois. 9-M 








phase motor, in good cond tion. 
Cloverleaf Dairy Co., 






A DEPENDABLE 
NATIONAL OUTLET 
Buyers Roller and Spray 
Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids. Bulk Sweetened Skim, 

Condensed. 


27 West Front Street 


Special 


Phone Main 0461 





It will pay you to supply us regularly. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, Lib. 


Long Distance Phone 
Cincinnati LD 163 


FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—Immediate delivery—one 125 
H.P. Cyclotherm steam generator built for 
125 lb. steam working pressure and ar- 
ranged for operation with No. 6 oil, Gas 
ignition with 220 volt 60 cycle, 3 phase 
alternating current. This generator was 
orig:nally built in 1944, has been completely 
reconditioned and is in first class operating 
order. It may be inspected at the plant of 
the Ames Iron Works, Oswego, New York. 
Address Estate of A. J. Abels, Robert S. 
Abels and Ward B. Arbury, Executors, 804 
Mergan donee. Buffalo 2, New York. 


FOR SALE—2240 aie Heil SS. 
Truck Tank, 5 ft. x 15 ft. with mount- 
ing. Very good condition. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 9-M 

FOR SALE—Specialty Brass Bottle Fil- 
ler, capacity 30 qts. per minute. 2 Motors, 
3 sets of cappers. Guaranteed in A-1 con- 


dition. Woolley’s Dairy, Green Grove Road, 
Neptune, N. J. 9-M 





FOR SALE Complete equipment for 
small dairy, all in good condition; 100 gal. 
Cherry-Burrell stainless steel pasteurizer ; 
$ ft. direct expansion cooler with 1144 H.P. 
Frigidaire unit; Recording thermometer; 
Separator; Filler; 6 H.P. Boiler. Adrian 
Dairy, Adrian, Mich. 9-M 
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FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—At our Staten Island Ware- 


house and Shop we have a good selection of 


lasteurizers, Coolers, Bottle Washers, Bot- 
tle Fillers, Can Washers, Storage Tanks, 
Heaters, Separators, Weigh Cans, Filters, 
Ice Cream Freezers, Homogenizers, Vacuum 
Pans, Churns, Pumps, ete. Save money by 
considering good Used and Reconditioned 
Equipment. Write or wire your require- 
ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion. 1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y¥. Telephone—MUrray Hill 2-4616. 9-¥ 

FOR SALE Conpiete equipment for bot 
tling plant. Will sell whole or in part, with 
building, which has Dairy Bar in connee 
tion, 1 tottle Washer $350.00, 2—200 Gal 
Pfaudler Vats $350.00 ea., 1—50O gal. Pfaud- 
ler Vat $200.00, 1—300 CGC Manton-Gaulin 
Homogenizer $750.00, 1 Stainless Stee] 
Cooler $350.00, 1 Ft. Wayne Filler $300.00, 
Babcock Tester $25.00, 1 New Damrow 
Can Washer $750.00, 300 Cases $150.00, 
1 500 Ib. Churn $250.00, 10,000 Bottles. All 
in top shape. Inquire D. B. Rice, 730 East 
Michigan Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 9-M 


FOR SALE—One 10 H.P. Lattner Water- 
leg Tubular Gas Fired Boiler, complete with 
gas control and low water gas cut off. Con- 
densation return system with float switeh 
control and 110-220 volt AC motor. Price 
$500.00 F.O.B. Piqua, Ohio. For further de- 
tails contact H. O. Wilson, Smith-Lee Co., 
Ine., Oneida. New York. 9-M 


FOR SALE — Three 300 gallon 
Cherry-Burrell Spray Vat Pasteurizers 
with s.s. linings; one with s.s. exterior 
and two with painted steel exteriors, 
Thoroughly reconditioned. Lester 


Kehoe Machinery Corp., 1 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 9-M 





FOR SALE One 400 gallon Cherry 
Burrell Coil Pasteurizer, Class N. S. Used 
only two weeks. As good as new. The Riley 
Creamery Company, Marlette, Michigan. 

9-M-B 





FOR SALE—1 Purity “Tornadoe” can 
washer, 2 cans per minute, like new; 2 see- 
tions heavy duty track—new; 2 Oakes & 
Surger 100 gal. round pasteurizers with 
pumps, flood vats, stainless steel inside; 
1 New De Laval E-29 Electric Separator; 
50 new Girton Dollies (single case) ; 1 1-hr. 
General Electric compressor and_ blower; 
100 1%4-pt. cases “20 bottle’; 1 Cherry-Bur- 
rell #2nd bottle washer; 1 16-inch drag 
fan; 300.000 Kleen Seal Cover Caps and 
capping head—+0c per thousand. All items 
guaranteed to give satisfactory service. Har- 
mon Dairy, 443 West Inyo Street, Tulare, 
California. 9-M 
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FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


LroR SALE 1-200 gal. Wright Stainless FOR SALE—Milk 
Steel Pasteurizer; 1-100 gal. Wright Stain- in Northern Ohio. 
less Steel insulated Pasteurizer; 1-300 gal. Volume of milk 


Stainless Steel square Dump Tank; 1-Stain- 
less Steel Weigh Can; 1-1000 lb. Platform 
Seale; 1-Specialty Brass Filler and Capper 


cluding modern house, 
$55,000-—840,000 down. 


and Ice Cream Plant Due to ill health, must sacrifice old, estab 
Equipment in A-1 shape. lished milk business, all equipment less than 
1500 units. Buildings, in 3 years old, brand new trucks. Selling 800 


stock and supplies, qts. daily; can easily be expanded to 1400 
30x 326, care this Will make good deal for immediate posses 





for gallons and half gallons: 1-No. 50 De- publication. S8-M-2 sion. Springdale Dairy, St. Croix Falls, 

Laval Cream Separator; 1-Sturdy-Bilt Bot- 5 ‘ ‘ . : Wis. 9-M 

tle Washer for gallon, half gallon and small FOR SALE—Dairy plant in Northeast 

er bottles; 1-New 100 gal. Stainless Steel ern Wisconsin—1200 to 1400 qts. daily. Sur FOR SALE—Retail milk business and 

Cheese Vat; 1-8 ft. Surface Milk Cooler, plus milk made into cheddar cheese. Daily milk receiving station. Owner wishes to sell 

3 Sections; 1-Gaulin 300 gal. Homogenizer; intake 10,000 Ibs. _ noo! opportunity for ad because of other interests. P. O. Box 651, 

1-Pipe Wash Vat with racks; 1-Cherry vancement. ,OX , care this publication. New York 7, N. Y. 0-M-2 

Burrell Milk Pump with 1 hp. Motor; 1- 8-M-2 

Vane Churn, 120 gal. cream capacity. Bot- FOR SALE Southern Michigan, dairy 

tles. Jugs and milk cans. P. S. Minnich & FOR SALE—Dairy plant in Wisconsin. business, retail and wholesale, new building 

Son, Inc., Manteno, Illinois. 9-M This plant is located in Eagle River, Wis., and equipment, well established. Box 337, 
in the heart of the tourist area on the only care of this publication. 9-M 
available business corner in the center of 

FOR SALE—Seven 2000 gallon = jagie River where three highways meet. , 
Pfaudler Horizontal Jacketed Insu- Doing between eighty and one hundred thou EQL IPMENT WANTED 


sand a year in 


lated Glass Lined Tanks equipped products, has snrall dairy bar in connection 











and wholesale dairy 
WANTED—Good used high or low pres 





with two speed heavy duty agitators — oo oy a oy for sure boilers, any size or type. Also used 
“an : selling, recently injured back and will have  .moke stacks. = motors. pine. valves 
and motor drives. Lester Kehoe Ma- jy retire from active work. This business ne ge ce” ae mainte 8 I ony 
chinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St.,  ©#" be purchased for the worth of the prop- prices and location in first letter. Otto Bie 
e . m erty alone. Eugene W. Pehong, por feld Co., Watertown, Wis 9-M 
New York 17, N. Y. 9M iander, Wisconsin. SMS , Wis. ] 
FOR SALE—One (1) 6-16 Cherry-Bur- Dairy, Retail and Wholesale. Ice Cream WANTED TO BUY 
rell F iller equipped for conveyer feed; stain- Business, wholesale, and Retail Dairy Ice - : : 
less bowl, 40-ft. of conveyer with motor. Cream Bar. Excellent location. Serving Want to buy milk pasteurizing plant, bot- 
Elko Dairy, Ine., Roxboro, N. C. 9-M area 11,000 population. Excellent opportu-  tling about 1,000 gallons daily. Prefer west- 
: nity for expansion. Gross sales yearly $120,- ¢rn states. Box 329, care this publication 
) ' Se 9-M 


FOR SALE — MISCELLANEOUS 000.00. Trucks, equipment and buildings in 


A-1 shape. Processing 





3600 Ibs. per day. WANTED —-A small milk plant with 





FOR SALE—Chocolate Milk made with Box 338, care this publication. 9-M routes. Will buy outright or as partner 
Bradway Non-Settling Chocolate Syrup and ship. Box 328, care this publication. 9-M 
Powder is superior. Place your trial order FOR SALE—Small Dairy in East Cen . 
now. BRADWAY CHOCOLATE COM- tral Indiana. Equipment to Pasteurize, 

PANY, New Castle, Ind. 7-M-t.f. Homogenize, Bottle, make Cottage Cheese HELP WANTED 
and Butter Milk. Handling from three to 
FOR SALE—Used milk bottle crates. Can four hundred gallons daily. Box 335, care WANTED—Experienced man as manager 


vo: this publication. 
deface old name and rebrand. Write or I 





9-M for a New York State Plant manufacturing 


phone for present day inventory. Ohio condensed milk, buttermilk, Roller powdered 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., FOR SALE—Dairy plant, equipment, and milk and various types of cream. In reply 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7-M-t.f. routes in Central Wisconsin. Over 2000 8. give age and experience. Good salary if 
indteaial units daily. New equipment and trucks, ice qualified. Box 334, care this publication. 

FOR SALE INSULATED MIL K cream store in connection. $45,000.00. Box 9-M-2 

pap rn 33e ‘are Is 9 2 

TRUCK BODIES for farm pick-up. Write — ee ee o WANTED—Experienced Assistant Super 
Bede Go. og ggg Rg ag ae All dairy equipment and a_ good milk intendent for very large milk bottling plant 
ington Ind. ; Sparta Wisc. " $-M-t.f route for sale, equipment in excellent in Orange County, N. Y. Excellent oppor 


condition. A good opportunity fer some one tunity for advancement with first rate inde 


; : who likes to own nice milk business. pendent company. Write, stating age, expe 
FOR SALE-—-Practically new—1500 milk Health is the reason for selling. For par- ——, background and salary desired. Box 
- = ] , - ; 
eases for quart, square bottles. Will accept ticulars see or write Carl G. Viehweg, Mt. 932, care this publication. 0M 
best offer. Box 336, care this publication. Olive, TI. o-M 
9-M a 
cs FOR SALE—-Minnesota Ice Cream Plant. 7 J J 
FOR SALE—Milk Cases, Round Quarts 70,000 gallon. volume, Expansion possibili NEW MILK BAR IN TORONTO 
ie he oo yg Jee. 2nd ‘ ~~ Re og aeanee ce Co., = Toronto, Ontario — Construction has 
sree é vey ston, ‘I. uns av ale, So., 3 eapolis S, ! " + a P > . ow 
rsa a = started on a milk bar at Yonge St., Tor- 
MILK—100 cans New Jersey approved FOR SALE—Small Milk Plant in North onto, for T. Paul and Don George, 4858 
milk daily. Will deiver all oor part any- Texas. Doing $100,000 business per year. Castlefield Ave.. and 3277 Yonge St., 
where in New Jersey. Box 330, care this Four delivery trucks. Health is reason for  ., : : 
publication. 9-M selling. Box 331. : this publication. 9-M Toronto, at an estimated cost of $14,000. 





NEW — INTERESTING — 
USEFUL 


MAGIC CREAM SIPHONS, for home use, 
remove cream from bottled milk, for use 
with coffee, cereals and desserts. 


PLEASE OLD CUSTOMERS- 
WIN NEW FRIENDS 

Leading dairy firms find Magic Cream 
Siphons a welcome sales booster aid. 
Housewives appreciate them and homes 
using a cream remover will consume more 
milk, when convinced by experience that 
many dishes are improved by the liberal 
use of milk instead of water in cooking. 
Free sample, for round or square bottles. 
Two models are made. 


$15.00 per gross-$100.00 per 1000 
Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3455 EAST 150TH STREET CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 
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OF EVENTS. 
TO COME 










Upper Peninsula Dairy Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation—Annual fall frolic will be held at Blaney 
Park, Escanaba, Mich., September 10 to 12 
Secretary, O'Neill C D’Amour, Scott Dairy, 
Gladstcne, Mich. 

M'nneapolis National Food Show—Minneapolis 
Auditorium. Sponsored by the Minneapolis Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, September 11 through 
19 Director, Norman F. Ludford, 510 Syndicate 
Bui'ding, Minneapolis. Minn 








North Dakota Dairy Industries Association— 
econd Annual State Dairy Show Jamestown, 


N. D September 15-18 1948 John Burnham, 
Box 1976, Fargo, N. D Executive Secretary 

Indiana Dairy Products Association—Annual 
convention will be held at the Claypool Hotel 
Indianapolis, Ind., Septembe 20-22, 1948. Execu- 
tive secretary e Cc Hadley 622-24 Board of 


Trade Bldg Indianapolis 4, Ind 


Dairy Products Institute—University of Minne 


sota Department of Dairy Husbandry, St. Paul 
September 20-23 Prof W B. Coombs Depart 
ment Da Husband St. Paul Campus 
St. Paul, Mint 

New York State Association of Milk Sanitarians 

Annual convention. Hotel St Buffalo, N. ¥Y 
September 22-24 1948. ¢ s Leete New York 
State Department f Healil Albany N y 
s 


ecretary 
Wisconsin Creameries Association—Annual Con- 
tior Hote Whiting, Stevens, Wis., Sept 29. 
1948 4. H. Lindow 1 West Main St 
W Ss Se retary 


Madison, 


Wisconsin Cheesemakers Association—57th an- 
nual nvention will 1 at the Retlaw 
Hote Fond Du La W isco n, Oct 19-20 
George L Mcone) Executive Secretary 

Dairy Industries Exposition Atlantic City 
New Jersey, October 25-30, 1948. Roberts Everett 
Executive Secretary, 616 Albee Bidg Washington 
dD. Cc 

International Asseciation of Iee Cream Manu- 
facturers Annua onventior Atl City. N. J 
October 25-27 1948 ~~ < Hibben 1105 Barr 
Bids Washington ¢ a. * Secretary 

Milk Industry Foundation—Annual convention 
Atlant City, N J Octobe 28-30, 1948. E. B 
Kellog 1001 Lot Ss N W Washington 
D. Cc... & 


Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and Milk Dis- 





tributors—Twenty-sevent 1 onference De 
irtment f Dairy Husbandry University of 
Vermont, Burlington, November 3 and 4 
lowa Milk Dealers Association Annual con- 
entior will be held it the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa vember 12 and 13 
1948. Secreta John H Brockway, $03 Walnut 


Bldg., Des Moines 9. Io 
American Publie Health Association—Nov. 8-12 
Boston Mass Di teginald M Atwater, 1790 
radw New York 19, N Y 
I!linois Dairy Students Reunion—St 
' a sw of Ill ; 


udents and 
xis will hold dairy 





inufacturers reuni¢ it U ina Ill., Novem- 
r 123 Secur iddit il formation from Justa 
Kuebler, 706 Maple, Downers Grove, III 
Illinois Dairy Products Association—Annua! 
onvention will be held at the Morrison Hotel in 
Cth igo, Ill December 12 to 15, 1948. Secretary 
M G Van Buskirk 9 W Jackson Blve 


ct igo 6, Ill 
National Dairy Council—Annu winter-meeting 
mference will b heid at the Hotel Rcebert y 
L n Winston-Salen ES ‘ 
1949 President, Milt Hult 111 N. Canal St 


Chicago 6, Ill 





nuary 27 and 2 


Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers — 





Seventeenth annual onvention will be held at 
the |} jamin Franklin Hotel n Philadelphia 
Pa February 22 and 2 1949 Executive vice- 
president, Benj. G. Eynon, 324 Telegraph Bldcz., 


Dairy Industry Week. Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, February 22, 23, 24, 1949. 
Prof. T. J. Claydon, Department of Dairy Industry. 
Harrisburg, Pa 


I. A. PONON BECOMES PRESIDENT 


Irving A. Ponon, National Sales Man- 
ager for Refrigeration Corporation of 
America during the past year and at one 
time Treasurer of the company, has re- 


signed to become President of Iroquois 
Commercial Corporation, New York City, 


Previous to associating himself with 
Refrigeration Corporation of America in 
1942, Mr. Ponon was connected with 
the General Electric Company in both 
its merchandising and customer-finan- 
cing divisions. He was also with General 
Motors Acceptance Company and the 
Commercial Credit Corporation. 

When interviewed today regarding the 
operations of Iroquois Commercial Cor- 
poration, Mr. Ponon indicated that its 
principal function is to assist in the in- 
creased sale of ice cream, frozen foods, 
beverages, candies, and other items re- 
quiring the use of refrigerated equip- 
ment for display and storage. 

“The Iroquois Plan”, he said, “enables 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
such products to expand their distribu- 
tion as widely and as intensively as they 
may desire without increasing their fi- 
nancial burden.” 


a8 
MILK GOES TO 


Continued From Page 28 





paid the farmer—a situation that would 
doubtless highly popular with 
various groups in the United States. The 
usual price is 5c a_ bottle. 


prove 


Nigerian dairy farmers are called the 
Fulani. Although their 
primitive, they get out a product. The 
milk drawn from the native cows. is 
transported to the 
bows. 


methods are 


market in large open 
The transportation facilities are 
the heads of the women in the Fulani’s 
household. At the receiving station, the 
milk is emptied into a graduated glass 
measuring container where the amount 
delivered by each farmer is recorded and 
credited. From the measuring bow], th 
milk goes to a holding tank which con- 
sists of a five-gallon tin that looks suspi- 
ciously like an empty gasoline can. 


The milk is given a sediment test and 
a specific gravity test, then is put in 
containers that have all the character- 
istics of bay rum bottles. The specific 
gravity test, if one stops to think about 
it, is a pretty remarkable commentary 
on the general cussedness of mankind. 
To produce good milk is a skill that re- 
quires years of practice and constant 
painstaking care. How to water milk, 
how to adulterate an honest product- 
that’s the skill known -the world over. 


It is doubtful that Nigeria will ever 
become a great dairy country, due to 
the climatic limitations of the tropical 
regions. However, the efforts of men 
like Mr. James deserve the salute of the 
world dairy industry. Against heavy 
odds they have brought the primitive 
man one of the true blessings of civili- 
zation. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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One of a battery of four CP Full-Fio HTST Pasteuriz- 
ing Units at Sheffield Farms’ Jamaica, L. |. plant. 


CP Full-Flo Plate Equipment has long enjoyed nation-wide 
recognition for efficiency and economy in heating, cooling, 
pasteurizing and regenerating. 


Now CP offers two further advancements in Plate Equip- 
ment design and construction: (1) Stainless Steel Removable 
Plate Hangers, locked for safety with a Positive Locking 
Bar. Plates can’t fall...can’t get out of order...can’t be 
mixed up during cleaning. Yet removing and replacing 
plates is quick and easy if ever necessary. 


(2) Maximum efficiency and economy in sealing plates has 
been attained with CP’s new special heat-set gasketing. This 
process sets a new standard for long, trouble-free gasket 
service. See your CP representative or write your nearest CP 
branch for complete details of these new CP Full-Flo 
advantages. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
267 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


THE Creamery Pactage MFG. COMPANY Jinan 


Dairy Date of ‘48 
General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois CD) 


Atlanta + Boston + Buffalo + Chicago « Dallas « Denver + Houston + Kansas City, Mo. « Los Angelese 
Minneapolis « Nashville « New York « Omaha « Philadelphia «+ Portland, Ore. + St. Louise 
Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Toledo, Ohio + Waterloo, la. 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 
Avery House, Clerkenwell Green, London, England 





IMlustration in circle shows CP Stainless Steel Full-Flo Plates 
with stainless steel removable hangers resting on the two 
support bors, and held in place with the single Positive Lock- 
ing Bar at top center. 
FIELD INSTALLATION 

Any owner of a CP Full-Flo Plate Unit can take advan- 
tage of this new locking bar and plate. Locking bar 
assembly can be installed on present units in the field 
for use with removable hanger plates. Wire hanger 
plates can be exchanged for r ble hanger plates 
at a reasonable charge. 
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